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PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. A Collection of Photo- | THE ‘DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


eraphie Views taken in Palestine 2 F. and E. THEVOZ, and geet din Phototype. le 
With rane! Text based on the most recent rese arches by PH. BRIDEL. In Two | 
Series of Ten Parts each. Each Part contains Ten Views with Explanatory Text. | 
Part I. Oblong 4to, paper covers, 3s. 

THE OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. With Map | 'FREN CH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


Si ) ¢ ’ 1s 2s. 
and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 3.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the OUTLOOK. ANGLO. -SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Plain Papers by MARGARET BENSON. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MORGAN, LIFE and TIMES of BISHOP WILLIAM. The | ‘SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 


s . | Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Translator pada boy wens 4 ~ oa. Language. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUGHES, | “His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


| NS 
| ture.’ cotsman. a. Others i in preparation. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor | A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accwate Account of the 


[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre- 
historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period strete hing from its beginning until the Middle ‘Age s. } 


GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S8., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post Svo, Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. } 
ao CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a 
COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous| Contrast. Being the Donnellan Lectures for the year 1889-60. ° the Rev. T. STER- 
Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. LING BERRY, D.D. Feap. vo, cloth boards, 2s. 60. 
*.* Seven other bstea dlumes have already appeared in this Series, 
COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous Sean - - alae 








Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. yi. series CHIEF, ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIE a as dry 


With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir ARISTOTELIANISM. PartI. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 


ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post TOTLE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL D. Part 1. THE 
Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYCILOLOGY, the POLITICS. 


THE STORY of a TINDER- BOX. By Charles Meymott By the Rey. W. GRUNDY, M.A, The Two Parts in 1 vol,  Feap. ‘vo, cloth boards 


2s. 6d. 
TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. . 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post Svo, cloth boards, 1s. Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. |STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 


Being a Course of Thr e Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, | Cogs. SeapSrs, cee —_ nonsense banca 
and Jenner, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 





With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 
SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, 
Association Meeting at Leeds, — mber, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6a. 
P.R.S. With numerous Diagrams Post 8vo, cloth box ands, 2s. 6d. ’ : ; ' ° 
and Aas LAKES and RIVERS. By C. O. Groom Napier, F.G.S. 
E A RL Y BRITAIN. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Feap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L5S., 
Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. Svo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. F.G.8. Feap. Svo, with numerous Wooden, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq. B.A. PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 
i ap. Svo, cloth boards, 2. 6d. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, bw 4 boards, 2s. 6d. 
any reacde shes to y S SS, § ene vie Oo 0-FaXxo) 
bang an reais, wishes to obtain, in {oS ee STs Sexon THE SEASHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, MB. 
epitome of those subjects.”—Spectator. (London), F.R.S. Feap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fceap. 8vo, with THE WOODLANDS. By M.C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Feap. 
Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“Much instruction will be found in a small compass.” —Daily Chronicle. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the | UNDERGROUND. | By J. B. Taylor, Esq, F.LS, F.GS. 


Hist: Feap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ory of England from the Accession of Henry _ to the Revolution of 1688. By | 


HENRY G. HE SWLETT. Fe: ap. Svo, cloth boards, 
a BOTANICAL WALL DIAGRAMS. 
EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. PRINTED IN COLOURS. Size 314 in. by 24 in. 


The object of this Scrics isto bring g readers fac 
: 7 s face to face with the Sources of Early European History, : i : 5 s * F - 
and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than can be had | Edges Lined with Canvas, with Binders for Hanging up, price One Shilling each 


from second-hand compilations. Canvas, Varnished, One and Sixpence each; or Roller, Two Shillings each. 








ITALY. Crown Svo, cloth boards, each 4s. These aes are particularly suited for Class Teaching. An ace —_ — woe pe pres ener ation 

of one single plant is given, as a rule, in each, accompanie ~d by greatly enlarged reproductions 

“Tis lit By Ugo Balzani. of the vi arious chi aracteristic parts of each subject—viz., Leaf, Blossom, Parts of the Blossom, 
iterary merits are very considerable.” —Svoism: Husk and Seed. 


U 
Author of “The Life and The Plants selected are for the most part indigenous, a few exceptions being made in the 


case of specimens important on account of typical characteristics or of their value in commerce. 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, 


Reign of Richard HT.’ 


* The book is well and thore , Cheapness, accuracy, and artistic excellence are the chief merits claimed for this series. 
hictesie —— if w _ — ughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of Tien eutsdninek nies: semen a = sissnKD — 
FRANCE. By th OAK. VIRGINIA TOBACCO. | HOPS. 
e late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., PoTaro. WILD CAMOMILE. H MARIGOLD. 
fap taut Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &e. , SCARLET RUNNER. | COMMON ELDER. MARTAGON LILY and SNOWDROP 
ull of exceedingly interestinz and valuable m: utter.” iccilien. SCOTCH FIR. DEADLY NIGHT SHADE. | MEZEREO. 
‘ Others in preparation, Over Thirty others are in course prscrsco 
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> UGBY. —TO LET (near School), io 


Sept. 29th, HOUSE, containing 2 Reception and 6 Bedrooms, 
with bath room and every convenience. Good walled-in garden.—For 
terms apply J. Younc, Oxford Street, a 


O ARTISTS ond others.—TO be LET, 


excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com- 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &¢.— 
Apply to Hovsexrersnr, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane ; or to the Max AGER, 
6, Chancery Lane. 





(SOPYRIGHT WANTED to Publish 


Musical Work on a Poem from “HEART VISIONS and 
REALITIES.” 1860. Ward & Lock (who cannot inform). Grateful 
for earliest help to discover author or proprietor.—Comrosrer, 5, Bruce 
Street, Dunfermline, Fife. 


M ESsskS. DRUMMOND & Co., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by Oe justly celebra ~~; 
Froeess for large plates and editions de luxe. For odinasy Be Book 

ng my Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUM MOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved pre Sp oD 
view. Prices on application 


LADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 


GALLERY, 20 and 21, Gracechurch Street, E.C —A dissolution 
of partnership bei ing in progress, the remaining STUU K, accumulated 
during the past half century, is now being SULD for cash, without 
regard to publication prives. 


LADWELLW’ important SALE of FINE 


ART STOCK is now in progress, and will be continued for a 
short time only, as the partnership heretofore subsisting will be 
dissolved on Dec. 31 next. A large portion of the Stock will be sold 
for cash at less than ‘half price.—GLADWELL Brotrnens, 20 and 21 
Gene echureh Street. 








CATALOGUE. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO “76am 


A UtHors having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, 


Poetry, &.) are invited to forward them for Consideration. 
MSS. read within lidays of receipt, and, if approved, will be pub 
lished in the coming season. Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 





DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


RE NCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 


SONS.—A_ LADY, who has been ¢ | for eight year , 
ducting large public Enlish C lasses fe «Ville dle SP aris, a a 
for the Association Polytechnique in that city, is now desirous of 
Seales f UPILS ke tires to nee their fluency of speech in the 

rench Language ress F.'T. M., care of Mrs. E s, 62, y 
et ee hin, eo s. Evans, 62, Blomfield 














y a 
REPARATORY SCTIOK UF of MUSIC, 
114, Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, S.W.—Miss O° RELLL y 
late student Royal College of Music), and Miss FE DARB, ARCOM... 
repare students in PIANO and THEORY for the Royal Colleze of 
lusic. Fee perterm £4 4s. Term begins UCTUOBER Isr. Prospectuses 
oD application. 





Teis DAY. 





Field-Marshal von Moltke’s 


HISTORY OF 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR of 1870-71. By 


FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH von MOLTKE. 
CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. 


demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Translated by 
With a Map. 2 vols, 


THE TIMES says :— 
‘< It may be confidently predicted that as a German classic it will take the foremost rank in 
the prose literature of the nineteenth century.....It is the most masterly précis of a@ campaign 
with which we are acquainted in military literature.” 


JAMES B. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & 00., 4%, Albemarle ‘Street, London, W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 
and the NORMAL pera ot ENTS for INTERY MEDIATE and 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on MOND: ‘Y OcToBER 5TH, 
1891. The Lectures and Classes are open to Men and ‘Women. For 
Prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships, &c , apply to 

Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

__ August 1th, 1891 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES “ON ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A,, F.R.S , will Solves. during the 
ensuin Ls Hg a COURSE of LECTURES'on “THE DECAPOD 
CRUSTACEA,” intended FF. for Senior Students ~&, intend to 
pursu? origing al iny estigations in Zoology. The Lectures will be 1 ws en 
twice weekly, commencing SATURDAY, Ocroner 171TH, at 10 a. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOULOGY, “Suits able 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the U niversity 
of London, commences MOND AY, Ocroner 5ru, at 4 p.m. 


| INGS COLLEGE, LONDON 
(LADIES’ DEPARTMENT). 
13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Staff of King’s Colles se. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above 
the age of 16. 

Fora Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Scumrrz, at the above address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtainec 

The College RE-OPENS on 1 MONDAY, OcroweR 12TH. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir — LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., 











Containing a Memoir of Stevens, on Celtel Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 
PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








“4 r 
RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 
CERTS.—TheThirty-sixth Avan ul Series of these world-renowned 
Concerts will commence on SATURDAY, Octoner lorn, at 3. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Avevst Mayxns.—Full prospectus post free on ‘application 
to the Manager, ¢ ‘rysté al ‘Pals Ace. 


ESTA BLISH ED 1851. 


Bik K BECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
TUREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACt Unt, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives omell sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 








_ THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Garr. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
mard Boyne, Measrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and 
W. Northcote, &c.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. Messrs. 
C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, P. §. 
Champion, Ww. Wyes, and Geo. Giddens; Misses Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. At 8.15, ROSABEL. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Daly’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wheatleigh, Miss Irving, Miss ¢ *heatham. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockburn, Eardley Turner, T. W- 
Percyval, J. A. Welch, De Solla, Victor, Alker, Dore 
Ludlow, &e.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L 
Seccombe, L. ‘Wilmot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. At 7.30, "TWO N THE BUSH. 


PRINCESS’S. ‘THEAT RE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sipney Herserre-Basiye. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, ARRAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Carter, and Ella Terriss ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, Chas. “Ashford, 
Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Verner, T. Kin; gston, and 
Arthur Dacre. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. Misses E. 
Chester, B. Lamb, D. Drummond, 8. Grey, and Miss Norreys ; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscombe, Lacy, and W. Grossmith 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wituir Evovuiy. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing, H. Everstield, G. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, 8. Barraclough, ‘and A. May; Mesdames 
Cicely Richards, ne Moore, E. Phelps, and V. Bennett. At, 
BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 











To H.R.H. the ‘PRINCE of WALES. 


BEAND & 0. ’S Al SAUCE, 


GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 





___ and 
ported MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also, a 


FESSENCE of. BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

(PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and a other 

GPECIALITIES f for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of -IMIT ATION Ss. 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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“MESSRS, METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE COLLEGES of OXFORD : their History 
and their Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by members of the 
Colleges. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 


8vo, 18s. 


LYRA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for 
Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 
THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
Woop. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of 
the ‘Grosvenor.’” With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 15s. 
“ Collingwood has at last found an excellent vates sacer in Mr. Clark 
Russell, than whom no living writer is better fitted to tell the brave 
deeds of Nelson’s friend and fellow-worker. Those who believe that 
there is no better reading than the lives of those who have fought and 
bled and died for their country, will be glad that there has at length 
appeared a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as 
Lord Collingwood.”—Anti-J acobin. 


THE | Pé on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNING- 
HAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Economies at King’s College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. é : 

Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, 

Positivism, Education, Civil Obedience, &c. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional Ballads 


and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected by 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., and H. F. SHEPPARD, 
M.A. In4 Parts. Parts L, IL, IIL, 3s.; Part IV., ready, 5s. In 
1 vol., roan, 15s. 
bi Arrich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic 

fancy.”"—Saturday Review. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
&e. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson, 


Author of “ The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 3 vols. {Shortly. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. ByS. Baring- 
GOULD, Author of * Mehalah.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’”—Times 
“Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a strong interest and to 
maintain it ata high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types ; and * Urith’ contains some 
of its author's best work in this respect. Its strength and effective- 
ness are undeniable.”—.Athenaeum. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of ““ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon 


Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ELSA: a Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 
“Careful and accurate study of German, Italian, French, and 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
English character. A bright and cleverly told story. We strongly 
recommend this eminently readable fiction..—Daily Telegraph. 
’ A 
JACK’S FATHER. By W.E. Norris, Author 
of * Matrimony,” &. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
“It may be doubted whether any of his novels are so perfect in the 
sense of being absolutely flawless as are {wo or three of these stories.” 
Academy. 
DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Mystic, fantastic, altogether original, and very clever.” 
Daily News. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, Author 
of “A Girl of the People,” &*. Illustrated by Everard Hopkins. 


Crown 8yo, 2s. Gd, 
BETWEEN the LINES. By Walter H. 


POLLOCK and A. G, ROSS. Post 8vo, Is. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan.” New and Cheaper Edition, 
Paper cover, Is. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By S. 


BARING-GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” &. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Paper boards, 2s. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. Crown 


8vo, 2s. Gd. 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 

fate the tudustrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, 

“Written in ; ‘lear and attractive style, ¢ an i irable 

introduction to the tavestigntion a oan aes saeco 
all Mall Gazette. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 


UOnOnY. By L. L. PRICE, MA., Fellow of Oriel College, 


“There are few books from which the student wi iv re i 
. . 8 . ill derive more in- 
struction with less trouble.”"—Jown- 1 of Edue tion. ee ee 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

MUTUAL THRIFT: an enquiry into the 
orking of Friendly Societies, By J. F. WILKINSON, M.A, 
TRADE UN. ION. ISM—NEW and OLD. By 
“A complete and in clligent history of the rise and modern develop- 
tats the Fe shad ea fy work 
The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY 

“ Anexeclient shorter history of co-operation.”—Athen7eum. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
rown Svo cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy eve, half-velvum, lds. 6d, 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. 
> MLA. Neurly ready. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R.H. Hutton. 
testaha a = we fail to be struck by the wonderful 


sp a 25 Mt ture of the Cardinal’s ge ~"° . 
spirit of his lite.”—Witexi W ham fos Clee Tablet ul’s genius and the 


JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. 
METHUEN & CU., 18, Bury Srxeer, W.C. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


DR. PETERSON’S NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN’S 
“INSTITUTIO ORATORLA.”—BOOK X. 
Just published, Svo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. 


M. FABI QUINTILIANI INSTITU- 


TIONIS ORATORIAE. LIBER DECIMUS. A Revised 
Text, with Introductory Essays, Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a facsimile of the Harleian MS. By W 
PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., Principal of University 
College, Dundee; St. Andrew’s University. 


RULERS OF INDIA. 

INDIAN HISTORY FOR ENGLISH READERS, IN A 
HALF-CROWN SERIES of POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by Sir Wittiam Witson Husrer, K.C.8.1, &e. 
New Volume, with 2 Portraits and a Map. 


CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN ; and the 
Suppression of the Great Revolt. By Major-General 
Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE, K.C.S.1., sometime 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 


“The book is well written, well proportioned, and 
eminently worthy of the series to which it belongs.” — Times. 

* Sir Owen Burne is better qualified than any living person, 
to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, which forms the main 
topic of this biographical account of the two able generals, 
Clyde and Strathnairn.’—Deily Graphic. 


Royal svo, with 49 Illustrations, half-morocco, price 18s. 


FOSSIL BOTANY : being an Introduc- 


tion to Paleophytolozy from the Standpoint of the 
Botanist. By H. GRAF zv SOLMS-LAUBACH, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Gittingen. Authorised English 
Translation. By H. E. F. GARNSEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Revised by ISAAC BAYLEY 
BALFOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 


Demy S8vo, half-bound, price 14s. 


IL PRINCIPE. By Niccold Machiavelli. 
Edited by L. ARTHUR BURD. With an Introduction 
by LORD ACTON. 


“ The present edition of ‘The Prince’ is mainly intended 
for the use of those who are not already familiar with 
Machiavelli’s Life and Writings. Though it deals nominally 
with * The Prince’ alone, it is hoped that it may prove useful 
as a foundation for more extended study, and as a general in- 
troduction to Machiavelli’s works. The aim of the Editor has 
been to summarise the results at which Machiavellian studies 
have now arrived, and to indicate the most important sources 
from which further information may be obtained.” 

From the Eprror’s Prerace. 

“Very scholarly, and well-nigh exhaustive.” — Times. 

* The best English edition of a great classic.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S EDITION OF 
“THE RUDENS OF PLAUTUS.” 
Svo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and Latin 
in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

* An excellent edition of that delightful play the Mudenss 
which cannot fail to raise still bigher Professor Sonnenschein’s 
high reputation among English Latinists...... The mature work 
of a scholar like Professor Sonnenschein cannot be passed over 
with a few words of conventional praise. It is so certain to 
become a standard authority that suggestions for its improve- 
ment, even if compuratively trivial, furnish the only legitimate 
way in which it can be commended. But the purpose of this 
notice will be mistaken, if it has not made it evident that a 
really valuable contribution to scholarship, and one sure to 
raise the reputation of its distinguished editor, alike for judg- 
ment and for learning.” 

Professor A. 8. WILKINS (in -lewdemy). 





A Limrrep Epitiox of 200 Numbered Copies, 764 pages, large 
ito, strongly bound, to be issued to Subscribers at Five 
Gvivgas per Copy, net, payable in advance. 


A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of 


the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT of the YASNA. With 
its Pantavi TRANSLATION, A.D. 1323, generally quoted as 
[J 2), in the possession of the Bodleian Library. 

This priceless Manuscript was written by Mihiripin Kai- 
Khisré in a.y. 692 (a.p. 1323), and constitutes one of the 
fundamental documents of Zend religion and philology. It 
has been for centuries hereditary property in a family of a 
High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented it to the 
University of Oxford. The Collotype Facsimile will repro- 
duce the MS. with absolute fidelity. Subscribers’ names 
must be accompanied with a remittance, and instructions 
for the despatch of their copies. 


Full Clavendon Press Catalogues post sree. 





Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON Press WaArenovs", AMEN Cornen, E.C. 





HODDER &. STOUGHTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





In One Handsome Volume, royal Svo, price 30s. 
THE 


INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 


Together with an Account of its Agriculture, 
Forestry, Mining, Aris, Trade, and Commerce. 


By PROFESSOR J. J. REIN, 
University of Bonn. 
Dlustrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native 
Fabrics. 
Athenacum.— By far the best book that has 
been written on modern Japan.”’ 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 
I 


SIXTH EDITION. 

Buckram, gilt top, crown Svo, price bs. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
Truth.—*It is sometime since I read anything so racy, 

humorous, and altogether delightful.” 
Il. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

Buckram, gilt top, crown Svo, price 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


Mrs. Ourrnantr in Blackwood’s Magazine says:—**No book 
could be more deeply instinct with the poetry of real feeling, 
in which no fiction is, though it requires something which can 
only be called genius to reveal it to the world.” 

IIL. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown Svo, price bs. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


Speaker,—“A very delightful bvok...... Mr. Barrie is a 


charming and brilliant essayist. 
IV. 
THIRD EDITION. 
3uckram, gilt top, crown Svo, price 6s. 
WHEN A MANS SINGLE: 
A Tale of Literary Life. 

Saturday Review —“ My. Barrie is a man withastyle. From 
one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, amusing— 


barring the idyllic prologue, which is pathetic as well as 
humorous.” 


WORKS BY 
SIR J. W. DAWSON, F.R5S. 


Crown 8vo, price 9s., with Map and Illustrations. 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE LANDS. 


Spectator.—* It forms, as a whole, a guide to 
geological questions, and the knowledge of primitive 
man which no student of Bible lands or modern science 
should be without.” 

Il. 


Ninth Edition, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 


Spectator. —* A very able and interesting sketch of geological 
science.’ 
Til. 


Fifth Edition, crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, 
according to Revelation and Science. 
IV. 

Third Edition, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


.Lthenacum.—* It will be especially acceptable to those whe 
refuse to accept the high estimate of man’s antiquity which 
modern science has brought forth, for they will find here 
their case stated with much ability, and illustrated by a 
wealth of material drawn from sources not sufficiently known 
in this country.” 


LoNnpon : 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parernosterx Row 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For OCTOBER, containing :— 
“THE WHITE COW.” By Juiiex Deere. Etched by C. DE Bitty. 
DAVID MURRAY. A.R.A. By Warren Anustroxe. With a Portrait 
of Davin Merray, A.R.A., and 5 Mlustrations of his Works. 
SCULPTURE of the YEAR. By Cuacoe Puiuurs. With 7 Hlus- 
trations. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN. By Manion Heewortu Drxox, With a 
Portrait of Cuarces Cari, and 5 Hlustrations of his Works. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM: THE COMIC PAPER. By J. F. 
Sciuivax. With 5 Mlustrations by the Author. 

LINSEED-OLL in PAINTING. By Hl © Straxpace. 

KNOLE. By F. G. Srervens, With 8 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in SEPTEMBER. 


Cassene & Comurany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, containing :— 


AMONG the SCILLIES. IMlustrated by C. T. Davidson 

UNCLE JOHN'S PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. With an rts: | 
tration by W. Hatherell, R.1. 

WHEN GEORGE the SECOND was KING, 
Illustrated by Hal Ludlow, 

“MR. SMITIL” in his NEW HOME. 
With Illustrations by 8. T. Dadd. 

EXDED the SUMMER'S DAY. Words by Estnen Kentisn. 

y R. Exxest Bryson. 

run BRIGHTENING of THREE 
Illustrated. 

A CHAT about FAIRIES. 

WHAT to WEAR in OCTOBER: Chit-Chat on Dress. From Ovr 
Loxpoy ano Panis Conresroxpents. With Illustrations. 

THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science. 

SHORT STORY COMPETITION : Award of Prizes. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

THAT LITTLE won AN. By Iva J. Lemos 
Brewtnall, R.W 5. 

A QUAKER GIRL. 
V. Rainey, R 


By G. Houven Pige- 
By Evecys Everetr Green: 
Music 
DREARY BACK ROOMS 


By H. Ormoxpe 


Illustrated by E. F- | 


By Gronee B. Bureix. With Illustrations by 


COMPLETE STORIES. 
A RORLORN HOPE. A Story in One Chapter. 
Margetson. 
MY ‘tSTERS SECRET. A Complete Story. 
SMUGGLER JOCK: a North-Country Story. By C. 
Illustrated. 


Cassrin & Comrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
FOR CONTENTS OF— 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


See BENTLEY 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


e Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS'S Advertisement, page 271. 


Illustrated by 


N. Banna. 


& SUN'S Advertisement, page 24. 








Other Magazines see nect week's ACADEMY. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


Wwittt 
NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the | 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 


By JAMES L. BOWES. 
mperial Svo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 


Che “ Extra Dlustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 
Japan Mail.—* It is a noble hook... .a book of the most valuable and 
character. It is evident that Mr, Bowes has brought toge ther 
esentative collection, and that he has made ever. 
men it contains the objec t of careful research and intelligent s« 

Chine Telegraph.—* Few are entitled to speak with aheotute autho- 
rity, but of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recom- 
mendation.” 

The Academy.—* Produced with singular care and completeness.... 
A worthy se quel to the author's previous labours in the cause of | 
Japanese art. 

The Times —“ Worthy of its subject and its author.” 

The Art Journal * Re smarkably free from_ mistakes.” 

The Saturday R: view.—" Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. aad 
beautiful and entic tng volume.” 

The Architect.—* \ guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 

The Builder.—* Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most useful and rational hooks upon Japanese art which has been 
published in England.” 

Notes end Querns.—" 
is to the lover of Eiz 

St James's Gozett 
will delight.” 














To collectors his hooks are as putberltative as 
8 the priceless hook of Mr. Willer 
“The volume is one in which thhe connoisseur 






London: Simexix, Marsuats, Hamrox, Kent & Co., Limited 
—oeyae sestninatbentsin ELL. 


A FRENCHMAN 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


Coytents ror OCTOBER. 
a | NEGLECTED POSSIBILITIES of RURAL LIFE. G., E. 
‘ODD. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Continued) Mrs. Woops. 
GRAND LAMA of TIBET. Granam Sanpnere. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. Srewanrt Dawson. 
TWO BROTHERS and their FRIENDS. M. A. Bettoc. 
SCENES in RUSSIA. Part I. Asprer Horr. 
rem. WORK, and WAGES in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 
‘OLLARD. 


A. W. 


| “FIRSTLINGS.” E. 8. 


BEGUN in JEST. (Continued) Mrs. Newmay. 
A FALLEN QUEEN. Lavra Darytrey. 
GLIMPSES of BYRON. Rev. H. Hayman. 
NOTES of the MONTH.—MICHAEL FARADAY.—MONS, GREVY. 
LIBRARY LIST. 
_London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


jLONGMAR S MAGAZINE 
3 
Number CVIII.—OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp. Chaps. XX XIV.— 
XXXVI. (Concluded.) 
THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA.—IL. 
SEVILLE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
THE EBONY FRAME. By E. Nesnirt. 
RIVAL MECHANICS.—NATURE and MAN: 
posium. By Dr. B. W. Ricnarovson. 
HARPFORD WOOD. By 8. Consisu Wartkrys. 
i TuRsT FATES. By F. Manion Craw aad Author of * Mr. 
* Dr. Claudius,” &e. Chaps. XV.-XV 
AT on sit N of the SHIP. By Ayprew Lane. 
_Tondon: Lovemans, Gr 


By J. A. Frovpe. 


a Students’ Sym- 








Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CH anlecrs. 2 fox +E and CHRISTABEL 


Part X. New Series.—OCTOBER, 1891. 
CONTENTS. 
3y Evztanetu Worpswortn. 
THAT STICK. Chaps. XXXIV. to XXXVI. By C. M. Yonce. 
S. T. COLERIDGE on MYSTICISM. A Dialogue from his MSS. 
THE STORY of the “SMITE-THEM-HIP-AND-THIGH.” By Eva 
K NATCHBULL-HvGEtssen. 
DANTE and BEATRICE. By Rost E. Sere. 
IN HOC VINCES. 
TOTO. 
MEMOIR of MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. By M. 
Bramston, 
CAMEOS frcm ENGLISH HISTORY, Cameo CCUXC.—The Pragmatic 
Sanction. 
HYLAS. 
TWILIGHT. Chap. 1V. By Heres Sureton. 
FINGER POSTS in FAERY LAND.—IV. 
CoLeriper, 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 
London: A. D. Isxes & Co. (late Warten Sxitn & Eyes), 
31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


NIGHT. 


By Curtstanet R, 


NEW VOLUME ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d, SERIES. 
By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of * Wuat's Brep ty tue Bone,” “ Kavee’s Suntye,” &e. 


RECALLED 


LIFE: 


In same Series will be published October 22nd. 


IN AMERICA. 
By MAX O’RELL. 
With 130 Illustrations by E. W. Kemare. 
ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Is. 
HE SHIELD OF LOVE. 


By B. L. FARJEON. Will be published on Oct. 26th. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
__ i clon; ; Simkin, Mi: arshi ull, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


Pl TMAN’S SHORTHAND 


IS WRITTEN BY 
93 


per Cent. Reporters 


(Vide Printers’ Register), 
AND 


98 per Cent. Clerks 


(Vide Western Morning News). 
Write for Pocker Atruavert (free), or send 6d. for the 





| *Pnoxocraruic Teacner,” to your nearest Bookseller, or 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR, 
fom PE GARGS BEE RQNTS O8 A PLOT OF LAND, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post- ane, | 
ou application, 


Frascis Ray ENSCROFT, Manager. 


to the Publishers, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


Amen Corner, E.C.; Barn, anp New York. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
By B. M. Croker. 


INTERFERENCE. 
By the Author of ‘Pretty Miss 
Neville,’’ ‘‘ Two Masters,”’ &c. 
3 vols. [At all Libraries, 





II. 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 


THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSEBREAKER. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Girl in the 
Brown Habit,’’ ‘‘A Homburg 
Beauty,’ &c. 3 vols. 

[At all Libraries, 





IIl. 
By Mrs. Alexander. 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,” 
“By Woman’s Wit,’’ ‘“ Blind 
Fate,’’ &c. 3 vols. [lt all Libraries, 


“Mrs. Alexander has been extremely successful in depict- 
ing both Lady de Walden and Mr. Ferrars. ‘The character of 
the former is an admixture of Mr atte. purity, charity, 
and all womanly graces ; that of the latter. strength, nobility, 
sagacity, and sound judgment. They both stand out as 
living persons in whom et 1° a deep interest. Old General 

Granard, Claire’s father, also minently and well. 

‘To lovers of a pathetic tale, yo = in incidents, and 
developed with a fine tion of dramatic effect, Mrs. 
Alexander’s — novel is to be commended. _It is an excel- 
lent story, well told.”’—Scotsman. 

“This belongs to a class of novels for which there is 
generally a great demand at the circulating libraries. It isa 
society story, and gives evidence of considerable analytical 
power.” — Manchester Examiner. 

‘Mrs. Alexander is beyond queticn a delightful story- 
teller, she has the art of investing all she writes with interest, 
and of giving life and a distinct personality to the people she 
paints.....‘A Woman’s Heart’ is an excellent novel, very 
much above the average, both in literary merit and human 
interest.’’—Life. 

“The book is well written.” —G waidlian. 

‘In ‘A Woman’s Heart’ Mrs. Alexander expends much 
clever brightness.” — Morning Post. 

“This novel comes as a relief after much of the fiction 
through which one is called upon to wade. There is a con- 
scious strength about the writing o waich can afford to be quiet 
and go steadily by reason of the strong and sufficient story 
which it There is nothing suggestive of effort, 
hysterics, or padding about this book from beginning to end. 

.The man Stephen Ferrars is a splendid bit of work ; Mrs. 
Alexander has done nothing better..... -Lill, the artist, is simply 
delicious ..... she simply wins her wa: ‘into’ our hearts, as Mrs. 
Stepney, her staid, wr y— ¥ chum’ does into our con- 
fidence and esteem. O r good studies of widely different 
orders are the chiid, Gerald, and Mrs. Holden.” 

Pictorial World. 

“Mrs. Alexander has sought to make her story not only in- 
teresting, but somewhat original...... there is an excellent 
plot. %_ Public Opinion, 





IV. 
By Hume Nisbet. 


THE SAVAGE QUEEN: a 
Romance of the Natives of Van 
Dieman’s Land. By the Author 
of “Bail Up,’ ‘The Black 
Drop,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[At all Booksellers and Bovkstalls. 





Vv. 
By Mrs. Alexander, 
WELL WON. 


In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[Aé all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 








F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovruamrton Srreet, Stranv, W.C. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
ARAB DOMINATION TO BRITISH RULE. 
Edited by R. W. MURRAY, F.R.G.S., of Cape Town. 
With 5 Maps, and Views of Cape Town in 1668 and 1891. 


FROM 


Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, price 12s. 6d. 


Loxpox: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cocksrur Street, Cuarine Cross, S.W. 


THE NEW NOVEL IN READING AT THE LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY. 


THE SCAPEGOAT: a Romance. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of “The Bondman.” 
In Two Volumes. 
“ The best thing its Author has yet done, the sweetest, the tenderest, the most spiritual, the most truly 
imaginative, and, in points at least, the most dramatic.” (First Press Opinion.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. | THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Srreer, W.C. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS’S AND MAGNUSSON’S 


SAGA LIBRARY. 


COMPRISING :— 


The Story of the Ere-Dwellers (Eyrbiggia Saga); with the Story of the Heath Slayings 
(Heidarviga Saga). 


1 vol., feap. Svo, 54 and 412 pp., including Notes, Genealogies, and Three Indexes, Roxburghe, price 5s. 


requ sted to obtain this New Volume Srom ther Bookseller. No discount can be allowed Srom the prices 


Gentlemen ave 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccapitiy, Lonvon. 


»* The Translation of Snorro Sturleson’s Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway is in preparation. 
Price in 4 vols., 20s. 


CANON DRIVER’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, in post Svo, price 12s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Epinsercu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, Georcr Srreer. 


NOTICE. 
. 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limited, give notice 
that separate volumes of the HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE will not be supplied after 


the 15th October next, and that after that date 
the price of the complete work in 8 volumes, 
cloth, will be £4 4s. net; and in Roxburgh, 
£5, net. 











ae Fourth Edition, Revised, and Mlustrated, price 4s. 
HE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 
Histology, and Embryology. By A, Miuxes Marsnarn, M.D., 
D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in the Owens College, Victoria 
University. _ 
London ; Smitu, Exper, & Co, 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. fd. 


THE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1891-2. 


MacMiLiay & Co., London. Manchester: J. E. Corsisu.> 


J. E. Connisn, Manchester. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE, 
Ready, illustrated, square crown 8vo, 4s. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By 


G, F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Descriptive 
= and Practical Astronomy.” 284 pages, 134 Illustrations. 
‘An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, 
which is worthy of the author's reputation.” —Athenewwm. 
“The varied and interesting information it contains is 
presented in a popular and attractive manner, and should 
ensure it a large circle of appreciative readers.” 
Morning Post. 
‘‘One of the most interesting treatises we have had in our 
hands for a long time.”—Daily Chronicle, 
* Just such a work as the general reader needs.” 
Scotsman, 


Immediately, square crown 8yvo. 


LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Wood, 
M.A., Secretary of the Society of Arts. With 86 Illus- 
trations. 

Containing Chapters on (1) The Nature of Light. (2) Re- 
flection. (3) Refraction. (4) Colour and the Spectrum. 
(5) Inference and Diffraction. (6) Spectrum Analysis, the 
Rainbow, (7) Lenses, (8) Optical Instruments. (9) Double 
Refraction and Polarization, (10) Chemical Effects of Light. 
(Fluorescence and Phosphorescence, Index, &c. 


The PLANT WORLD. Its Past, 


Present, and Future. By G. MASSEE. With 56 Illus- 
trations. (Immediately. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, 
AND INDUSTRIES. 
By W. PERREN MAYCOCK, M.Inst.E.E. 


The FIRST BOOK of ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. With 84 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 
[Immediately. 
By J. TRAILL TAYLOR, 
Editor of the British Journal of Photography. 


The OPTICS of PHOTOGRAPHY 


and PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, with numerous illus- 
trations. [Imimediately. 


By J, POOLE (Wh. Se. 1875), 
Chief Electrician to the late Lancashire and Cheshire 
Telephonic Exchange Company, Manchester, 


The PRACTICAL TELEPHONE 
HANDBOOK and GUIDE to TELEPHONIC EX- 
CHANGE. 300 pages, 227 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 

(Immediately. 








Second Edition, Revised, 


WOOD CARVING. By Charles G. 


LELAND. With 86 Illustrations, many of them Full 
Page. 170 pages, feap, 4to., 5s, 

“A very useful book.”—Mr. W. H, Howarpb, Secretary to 
the Institute of British Wood Carvers, and Instructor at 
King’s College, London. 

“A splendid help for amateurs and those beginning the 
trade. Without exception it is the best book I have read at 
present.”"—Mr. T. J. PERRIN, Society of Arts Medallist, 
Instructor in Wood Carving at the People’s Palace. 

“IT consider it the best manual I have seen.”—Miss 
Hopeson, Instructor in Wood Carving at Manchester 
Technical School, 








By GEORGE FINDLAY, Assoe. Inst. C.E. 
General Manager of the London and North-Western 
Railway. 


The WORKING and MANAGE- 


MENT of an ENGLISH RAILWAY, Fourth Edition, 

thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 

Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, Immediately. 
“This is a delightful book.” — Engineer. 
“Mr. Findlay’s book displays so much knowledge and 
ability that it well deserves to rank as a standard work on 
the subject.”"— Nature, 
‘*A very interesting work throughout.” 

Railway Engineer. 

‘““Mr, Findlay’s book will take a high position in the 
library of practical science,”"— Atheneum. 


WHITTAKER'S SPECIALISTS SERIES. 
The ALKALI MAKERS’ HAND- 


BOOK, Tables and Analytical Methods for Manufac- 
turers of Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Soda, Potash, 
and Ammonia. By Prof, Dr. LUNGE and Dr. HURTER. 
New Edition. Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten. 
crown Svo, 10s, 6d. ; strongly bound in half-leather back, 
12s. [Jmimediately, 





London: WHITTAKER & Co., White Hart-street, 
Paternoster-square. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’ 


LIsT. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents ror OCTOBER, 1891. 
. MR. Anes SONS. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 


Il. WILLIAM COBBETT. 
Ill. THE CULT of CANT. 
IV. JANEY, A HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By the 
Author of “‘ Ideola,” ec. 
V. CHECK and CHECK. 
VI. SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING the Rev. 
WILLIAM COLE. 
VIL. “THE RUN of the SEASON.” By Fixcu Masoy. 
VILL. GOATFELL. 
IX. AN IDYLL of ONE. By W. M. Hanrvince, Author 
of “ Clifford Grey,”’ &c. 
X. “THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By W. R. Purcuas. 
XI. PHYSIOLOGY of the CONCIERGE. 
XII. LOVE or MONEY. By Karuarive Ler. Chaps. 
XXXV.-XXXVIIL. 


Lol 


SOME NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 


Author of “* Success,”” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

* An interesting and well-written story and one which, when 
read, leaves the pleasantest impression on the memory. We 
have no hesitation in saying it is the best E. Werner has 
written.”’— Observer, 

“ Werner has established her claim to rank with those very 
few writers whose works are, or should be, matters of interest 
to all readers of cultivation throughout Europe.” — Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of “ Diana,” &c. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“This author can always be depended upon to write a 
pleasant domestic story marked by pretty sentiment and ex- 
cellent taste and not without a certain quiet humour.” 

St. James's Clazette, 








NOW READY. 


VIOLET MOSES. By 
LEONARD MERRICK. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything 
original, but Mr. Merrick, so far as our pretty extensive ex- 
perience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of a discoverer. 
He has struck into a new social stratum, and he seems to be 
at home in it......It is doubtful to the very last whether 
passion or virtue will triumph, and the scene where the long 
and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of his evil cause is broken 
only by the clamour of the eager gamblers is powerful and 
pati etic.” — Times, 


NOW READY. 


RULING the PLANETS. 
By MINA E. BURTON. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Ingeniously constructed and worked out.”’— Athenaeum. 

“If this is a first novel it shows very considerable promise. 
......The story of an atrocious swindle.......Each step plunges 
the conspirators deeper in deceit ; they are treading gingerly 
through a labyrioth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 
thing is the moral tone they preserve throughout....... Just as 
vice has been rewarded, and the conspiracy has apparently 
been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly baffled by 
an unforeseen circumstance. Indeed, the novel is so adroitly 
worked up that it is extremely readable.” — 7'imes. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the 


Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Tt is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much 

thought, feeling, and discernment of character.””— Guardian. 
“Some of the minor characters are excellent and apparently 
sketched from life, with some exaggeration of Eieneneus 
eccentricities. There is a cobbler, in particular, a Radical, a 
socialist, and a sceptic, who is as proud of having made himself 
as any millionaire, and who stands aggressively on his dignity 

with his social superiors in a distinctly humorous manner.” 

Times. 


A NEW EDITION. 


ALDYTH. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of “‘ The First Violin.” In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
“Tt is curious that this, which is quite the most interesting 
of the late Miss Fothergill’s novels, should also be quite the 
least known. Its re-publication is very welcome, and there 
ean be no doubt that, if it were as wall known, it would be 
more widely appreciated than any of Miss Fothergiil’s books.’ 

Observer. 
Riciarp Bentuey & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXPZNNY COPYRIGHT EDITION 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
* With Eighteen Illustrations 
BY FRED BARNARD. 
Medium 8vo, 
SIXPENCE. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 
NOW COMPLETE IN 17 VOLUMES. 


The Volumes contain all the Original Illustrations. The 
Letterpres ‘is printed from Type especially cast 
for this Edition. Large crown 8vo. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustra- 


tions by Seymour and Puiz. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations 
y Putz. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 
*HIZ. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
tions by Phiz. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” 
by Geo. CRUIKSHANK. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
tions by Pxiz. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illus- 
trations by Grorce CaTrERMOLE and H. K. 
BRrowNeE. 

BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the Riots of 
*EIGHtY. With 78 Illustrations by Georce 
CarreRMOLE and H. K Browne. 

OLIVER TWIST ani TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
In one Vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Puiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations by 
Pu. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
tions by MArcus Srone. 

AMERICAN NOTES: PICTURES FROM 
ITALY ; and A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
STONE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS and HARD TIMES. 
With Illustrations by LANDsrEER, MACLISE, 
LEECH, STANFIELD, DoYLE WALKER, &e. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES ani Other Stories, 
INCLUDING HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. With 
Illustrations by DAwziEL, CHARLES GREEN, 
Mauoney, Puiz, Carrere e, &e. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS and UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 16 Ilustra- 
tions by Marcus STONE. 

EDWIN DROOD and REPRINTED PIECES. 
ew 16 Illustrations by Luke Finpes and 

- WALKER. 


With 40 Dlustrations by 
With 40 Illustra- 
With 40 Illustrations 


With 40 Illustra- 


With 49 Illustra- 


With 16 Illustrations by MArcus 


| ; . ‘a 4 
GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
Will be ready in October, 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON, 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMDP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 
The Six Shilling Edition is still to be had. 








Lonnon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lurep. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


English Catalogue of Books 


January, 1881, to December, 1889. 


VOL. IV. 


An Alphabetical List of Works published in the 
United Kingdom, and of the Principal Works iy 
America, with Dates of Publication, Indication of Size, 
Price, Edition, and Publisher’s Name. 


Royal 8vo Volume, 710 pp., half-morocco, cloth sides, 
Price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ In Far Lochaber,” 
“A Princess of Thule,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth. 
* An admirable story.” — Athenaeum. 
“One of the very best of Mr. Black’s works, and his best is 
very good indeed.” —J//ustrated London News, 


? 
A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 

“The studies of character are cleverly consistent through- 
out, and Mr. MacAlpine, with his genial analysis of the 
feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous...... The story is 
powerfully worked out, and we are left in doubt till the last 
as to the dénodment.”— Times. 

** An extremely interesting and well-written story.” 

“A decidedly pleasant novel.” — raphic. | Scotsman, 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of 


Love and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “The 
Curse of Carne’s Hold,” ‘The Plague Ship,’’ &c. 2vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“It may be read once with pleasure and interest ; and even 
among fairly good novels there is hardly one in twentyof 
which more than this can truthfully be said.”—Spectator. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: 


astudy of Society at Johannesberg. By ANNA, COM- 
TESSE de BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6. 

«This is a very sensational, graphic, and too true account 
of life in the Golden City, and must in these days, when so 
much interest centres on South Africa, be full of attraction for 
many readers. It is really a remarkable work.”—Li/e. 





MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S BIOGRAPHY 


ON THE 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


Being the New Volume of 
“THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS.” 

Crown 8vo, with new Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. 64. 

“Written in the manly and independent spirit which we 
should expect in one of his lineage....... An honest — 

ore’ 

* A volume we may specially commend as the most attractive 
and authoritative history of the man with whom it deals that 
has yet been given to the world.”’—Spevker. 

** Mr. Russell’s book is enriched by the recollections of some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s most eminent contemporaries, and by 
records which they have placed at his disposal.”’ ea teal 

Saturday Review. 

“‘Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and 
in excellent taste....... A worthy offering at the shrine of 
patrictism and genius.”—Dui/y News. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY and 


AGRICULTURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Asseen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.S.. F.BS. 
With S Maps, 80 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, One Guinea, net. 

** Professor Wallace gives, as the result of personal observa- 
tion, a very complete and very instructive account of the 
agricultural methods and appliances in use throughout the 
principal Australasian colonies.’’— Times. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a 


Tloliday Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, 
and Pembroke. By E. A. KILNER. With Illustrations. 
Crown svo, cloth, 5s. 

“The pleasures of holidaying in Wales will be enhanced 
to those who consult beforehand, or better still, take along 
with them as a companion, Miss Kilner’s ‘ Four Welsh 
Counties.’ ’— Scotsman. 





London : Sampson Low, Marsron & Company, Ltt., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
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SATURDAY, SEPT. 26, 1891. 
No. 1012, New Series. 

Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, 

&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 

not to the Enrror. 

LITERATURE. 

The History of Dulwich College, down to the 
passing of the Act of Parliament dis- 
solving the Original Corporation ; with a 
Life of the Founder, Edward Alleyn, and 
an accurate Transcript of his Diary, 1617- 
1622; with Notices of the Lives and 
Writings of some of the Masters and 
Fellows, and Notes on Local Peculiarities 
and Associations ; by William Young, 
one of the Governors of the College. 
With numerous illustrations. In 2 vols. 
(Printed for the Author by Morrison & 
Gibb, Edinburgh; sold by T. Bumpus, 
London.) 


Various circumstances have of late years 
contributed to give to Dulwich College a 
more than local fame. Its history has been 
eventful, and it has row at last found an 





historian whose work leaves little to be 
desired. He must be unusually eager for | 
minute investigation who desires to learn | 
more of Alleyn’s foundation than he may 
learn from Mr. Young’s two handsome 
quartos, which are, in regard to form, paper, 
and print, such as to delight the eye of a 
lover of books. Here we have a history of 
the hamlet and of the foundation which has | 
made it famous; an excellent Life of the 
founder, with an exact and literal transcript 
of his diary ; an account of the theatre 
in which Alleyn was actor and manager ; 
notices of several men of distinction 
who were members of the foundation; 
of the books, manuscripts, and pictures, 
belonging to the foundation; and of the 
famous picture-gallery which was given into 
the charge of the college in the early part 
of the present century. It is seldom that 
the muniment-room of a college presents 
such ample materials for its history, and 
still more seldom that a man is found able 
and willing to make a thorough investi- 
gation of them, and to give the public the 
benefit of his research, as Mr. Young has 
done. The book is not only full of matter, 
the original documents being largely quoted, 
but is very interesting to anyone who cares 
to see laid open to view the inner and outer 
life of a society which has now existed, 
amid many vicissitudes, some two hundred 
and seventy years. It abounds with illus- 
trations of the manners and customs, and 
of the social life generally, of our fore- 
fathers during the existence of the college. 
he name Dulwich, the “ dale-dwelling,” 
has been written in a great variety of 
ways. In a charter of 967 a.v. it appears 
as “ Dilwihs”; and Mr. Young gives more 
than thirty different forms in which the 
name is found between that date and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 





it assumed its present form of Dulwiche or 
Dulwich. The manor of “ Dilewich ” was 
granted by Henry I. in 1127 to the Cluniac 
Priory of Bermondsey, with which house 
it remained until it was surrendered to 
Henry VIII. on January 1, 1533. It was 
granted by the king in 1544 to Thomas 
Calton, citizen and goldsmith, of London, 
whose grandson, Sir Francis Calton, we find 
in possession of it in the year 1605, when 
Edward Alleyn appears on the scene. 
Edward Alleyn was born in 1566—two 
years after Shakspere—in the parish of 
St. Botolph without Bishopsgate. As 
early as 1586 his name occurs in a list of 
the Earl of Worcester’s players, and in 1592 
his fame was so high that Thomas Nash 
wrote of him—‘‘ Not Roscius nor Esope, 
those tragedians admired before Christ was 
born, could ever perform more in action 
than famous Ned Allen”; and Ben Jonson’s 
testimony is to the same effect. In 1600 
he built, in partnership with Philip 
Henslowe, whose step-daughter he had 
married, the Fortune Theatre in Golden 
Lane, Cripplegate. Meantime, he had 
acquired an interest in Paris Garden in 
Southwark, an arena in which various 
combats, both of beasts and men, were 
exhibited ; and in 1604 he became the King’s 
Master of the Bears—an office of consider- 
able emolument, which he retained until his 
death. lis last recorded appearance in 
public was on March 15, 160}, when, as a 
Genius, he delivered, ‘‘ with excellent action 
and a well-tuned audible voice,” an address 
to James I. on his reception in the 
city. It is worth notice that, although 


-he was contemporary with Shakspere and, 


like him, a theatrical manager, no mention 
of the name of the great dramatist occurs in 
Alleyn’s diary or papers, except the record 
of the fact that he gave fivepence for a copy 
of Shakspere’s Sonnets. When Shakspere’s 
name occurs in the papers at Dulwich it is 
in the curious interpolations which were 
made by some forger, probably between 
1830 and 1840. (See Mr. G. F. Warner’s 
account of these in Young ii. 333). 

But Alleyn at any rate resembled Shak- 
spere in that he found the management of 
a theatre, in days when the drama was a 
passion with all classes, a way to fortune. 
In 1605 he purchased from Sir Francis 
Calton the manor of Dulwich, and in the 
course of a few years acquired the freehold 
of almost the whole manor, at a_ total 
cost of nearly £10,000. He himself, not 
later than 1613, came to live in the manor- 
house or ‘Hall Place” on his newly- 
acquired estate. He was childless, though 
long married, and he evidently considered 
seriously the disposition of his large 
property. What he determined upon was 
to found, in the midst of the manor of which 
he was lord, a “college,” in the old sense 
of the word—/.c., a body corporate for 
various beneficent purposes. This college 
was to consist of a master, warden (both of 
whom were to be of the founder’s surname), 
four fellows, six poor brothers, six poor 
sisters, and twelve poor scholars, and was to 
be endowed not only with the Dulwich 


estate, but with property in Lambeth and 


Bishopsgate, and with the Fortune Theatre. 
The master was the general head and 





governor ; the warden—who was to succeed 
to the mastership whenever a vacancy 
occurred—was the bursar and kept the 
accounts; the fellows were to perform the 
services in the chapel and to teach in the 
school. Alleyn was very anxious about 
both these matters. A devout man and 
loving a somewhat stately ceremonial, he 
wished the service in the college chapel 
to be said daily, and in such manner 
and form as was usual in the King’s Chapel 
or Westminster Abbey. The school was to 
consist of not more than eighty boys, in- 
cluding the twelve scholars, who were to be 
instructed in such beoks as ‘are usually 
taught in the free grammar scholes of 
Westminster and Paule’s”; that is, 
they were to have the best education then 
known. The inhabitants of Dulwich were 
to have their ‘‘ men children” freely taught, 
and ‘‘ forreyners ” were to be admitted at a 
fee determined by the master and warden. 
The scholars, as well as the poor brothers 
and sisters, were to be taken from four 
parishes in which Alleyn was specially 
interested—St. Botolph’s without Bishops- 
gate, in which he was born; St. Luke’s 
without Cripplegate, in which he built his 
theatre ; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in which 
he kept his bears; St. Giles’, Camberwell, 
in which the college is situate. It may be 
noted, as the contrary has often been 
supposed, that Alleyn nowhere expresses 
any desire to benefit actors by his founda- 
tion. In fact, he seems rather to have 
wished to ignore a profession which had 
probably caused him to be refused the 
honour of knighthood. 

The building of the college was begun in 
1613, and the chapel was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Abbott on September 1, 1616, the 
founder’s fiftieth birthday. In consequence, 
however, of the opposition of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, who disapproved of institutions of 
this kind (see his letter about Charterhouse, 
in Spedding’s Life, iv. 247), the king’s 
letters patent giving license for the founda- 
tion were not issued until June 21, 1619. 
Alleyn executed his deed of foundation on 
September 13 in the same year, when he 
gave a grand banquet—full particulars of 
which are preserved in the diary—at which 
the Lord Chancellor himself was present. 
“Inigo Jones, the King’s surveyor,” was 
also one of those who dined, but whether 
he had any hand in the building of the 
college does not appear. The statutes for 
the government of the members were not 
formally given until November 20, 1626, 
only five days before Alleyn’s death. Up 
to that time he seems to have governed the 
college pretty much at his own discretion ; 
and, as he discovered defects in his original 
scheme, he introduced some particulars in 
the statutes which were soon found to be 
beyond the powers conveyed by the letters 
patent. These consequently came to 
nothing. 

Although they bear marks of great care, 
never, probably, was there a body of 
statutes which gave rise to more litigation. 
Disputed elections, appeals to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as visitor, actions at 
law, are of the most common occurrence in 
the history of the college. Nor did the 
foundation, as time went on, answer to 
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Alleyn’s wishes. The chapel services were 
not kept up as the statutes enjoined ; the 
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to a longish preface and some concluding 
remarks, wrote notes for twenty-three of 


two fellows to whom the care of the school | the pictures only, the favoured ones being 


was entrusted, instead of having a school 
which might rank with Westminster and 
St. Paul’s, taught only the twelve scholars, 
and that in a perfunctory manner. It is 
not surprising that a rich foundation which 


existed to so little purpose attracted the | 


attention of the public; and in 1854 the 
Charity Commissioners began an inquiry 
into its affairs, the result of which was that 
they promoted a bill in parliament for its 
reform, which received the royal assent on 
August 25, 1857. By this Act the existing 
corporation was dissolved, its members 
receiving pensions, and an entirely new 
scheme for the management of the college 
was established, under which very hand- 
some new buildings were erected and the 
school attained to great prosperity. It was 
then seen that the Dulwich College Act had 
scarcely contemplated an upper school of 
some 1X pe oe boys, and difficulties arose 
in its working. Under the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Act, the Charity 
Commissioners in 1882 propounded a new 
scheme, under which the educational 
portion of the foundation received a 
still further extension, and provision was 
made for schools in the more dis- 
tant parishes which Alleyn designed to 
benefit. Probably at the present time 
Alleyn’s foundation produces as much sub- 
stantial benefit as any estate ever left for 
charitable purposes. Its history has been 
a curious and eventful one, and those who 
follow it in Mr. Young’s pages will find it 
full of interesting matter. 

Of some members of the college full 
notices are given, which are not the least 
entertaining portion of the work. These are 
Mr. James Hume, a Scotchman, fellow from 
1706-1730, who was evidently a man of 
great vigour and abllity, and who took the 
lead in all matters of college business ; Ozias 
Linley, a brother-in-law of Mrs. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, an excellent musician, 
and one of the quaintest of men; and John 
Allen, another Scotchman, who for many 
years was constantly to be seen at the 
famous parties at Holland House,a man of 
letters of considerable power and reputation, 
well known to all the wits of his day. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Young 
acknowledges his special obligations to 
Prof. R. K. Douglas, Mr. G. F. Warner, 
and Mr. F. B. Bickley, all of the British 
Museum, for the assistance and advice which 
he has received from them throughout. 

8S. Coeernam. 





The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
from the German by Charles Godfrey 
Leland (‘Hans Breitmann”). Vol. I., 
‘Florentine Nights,” &c. (Heinemann.) 


Or the four opuscula contained in this first 
instalment of MHeine’s works the most 
interesting to English readers will probably 
be the somewhat disjointed papers on 
‘“‘Shakspere’s Maidens and Women,” written 
in 1838 to accompany a republication in 
Germany of a set of engravings by Kenny 
Meadows and others. The engravings were 
forty-five in number; but Heine, in addition 








those belonging to the “ tragedies,” under 
which category the ‘histories” and the 
‘Merchant of Venice” were included. 
Some of the notes treat their nominal 
subjects very cursorily ; but the names serve 
as pegs whereon to hang discourses on 
Shakspere, England and the English, conti- 
nental politics, and things in general. The 
author’s admiration for Shakspere and his 
detestation of everything and everybody 
else English are alike unbounded. To a 
reader whose patriotism is not too inflam- 
able, or who is able to set one thing off 
against another, Heine is infinitely enter- 
taining. Liberty, as whose soldier he 
professed to do battle all his life, when 
found among the English, is a possession of 
doubtful value; England’s victories, from 
Cressy to Waterloo, are a disgrace to 
humanity; English beauty is short-nosed 
and wanting in the hinder regions of the 
skull, and English cookery is barbaric in its 
simplicity. On the other hand, the glory of 
Shakspere, after having been, for nearly 
a whole century, consigned to oblivion 
by the Puritan revolution and its after 
effects, has become, as it were, a spiritual 
sun for that country which has to 
dispense with sight of the veritable orb 
of day for nearly twelve months of the 
year, that island of damnation, that Botany 
Bay without a southern climate, smoke- 
rolling, machine-rumbling, church-going, 
bad-liquor-swilling England! And so on, 
and so on—a never-ending stream of 
epigrams and paradoxes, at times incon- 
sistent one with the other, and frequently 
interspersed with passages of fine criticism 
and true poetry. A particularly striking 
example of the combination of insight 
with grace is offered by the passage (Leland, 
p- 425) on Victor Hugo, whom Heine 
emphatically declares to be the greatest poet 
of France, 

Next in interest, and, mere fragment as 
it is, possibly of greater intrinsic import- 
ance, is the ‘‘ Rabbi of Bacharach,”’ which 
was to have been—perhaps was—an his- 
torical romance on Sir Walter Scott’s lines, 
dealing with the ‘‘ Jewish question” as it 
presented itself to, and was treated by, the 
fifteenth century. Although not published 
till 1810, it was written in or about 1824, 
and, as is shown in his correspondence, 
cost its author considerable time and trouble 
in the acquisition of historical and anti- 
quarian knowledge. In the two chapters 
and a piece of which the fragment as it has 
reached us consists—and whether any 
more was ever written is doubtful—we are 
introduced to the three chief characters of 
the story and are made spectators of two 
remarkable and impressive scenes—the 
Passover-Eve celebration in the Rabbi’s 





house, and the following morning’s service | 


in the synagogue as viewed from the 
women’s gallery. In addition to these we 
are shown the jealously fortified, but withal 
ill-guarded, Judengasse or Ghetto of Frank- 
furt, and have several more or less grotesque 
or humorously-conceived secondary charac- 
ters set before us. Rabbi Abraham and 


his cousin-wife, Beautiful Sara, are fine and 


dignified figures—the nearest approach, I 
think, that Heine ever made to drawing a 
gentleman and lady (using those words 
in their best significance); and in Don 
Isaac Abarbanel, the young Spaniard who, 
renegade as he is from the faith of his 
fathers, cannot forget or resist the flesh- 
pots of Israel, we have a brilliant and un- 
sparing piece of self-portraiture. Of the 
course of the story we have only two in- 
sufficient indications: on the heads of the 
Beautiful Sara and her husband there rests 
a father’s curse—‘ Seven years shall ye beg 
your bread!’”’—and when Beautiful Sara 
remarks of a handsome deaf and dumb boy, 
a protégé of her husband, that he greatly 
resembles her little brother who died, the 
Rabbi makes answer that all angels are 
much alike. The promise, however, of the 
whole fragment is so high that it is a 
subject for sincere regret that accident or 
other circumstances have caused it to re- 
main what it is. 

The remaining two pieces—‘ Florentine 
Nights” (1836), and ‘ Memoirs of Herr 
von Schnabelewopski” (1831)—are of less 
interest, although the first-named contains, 
in the form of a series of phantasmagoric 
scenes, a description of effects produced by 
hearing Paganini, which strongly recalls 
De Quincy’s ‘ dream-fugue” (‘‘ English 
Mail Coach,” section iii.). The story of the 
“Second Night” is curious, but the ultra- 
French cynicism of its conclusion is to me 
thoroughly repulsive. Much of Schnabele- 
wopski” also is very disagreeable. Its 
most striking figure is that of a young Jew 
who is killed in a duel, of which the im- 
mediate cause was an insult offered to his 
religion. 

The mention of De Quincy a few lines 
back was not accidental. Both he and 
Heine were pre-eminently literary crafts- 
men ; word and phrase are used by both as 
a painter uses pigments, are chosen and 
combined with as much care in prose as in 
verse, and always with an eye to the public ; 
with both, in spite of the exquisite charm 
which pervades their work, the sincerity of 
what they say is often doubtful. Then, 
again, both loved to present their thoughts 
‘‘in the similitude of a dream.” But there 
is no need to push the parallel too far. 

To turn from Heine in German to Heine 
in English. A critic unacquainted with the 
original, but otherwise competent, would 
probably be better able than I am to define 
the whole effect of this volume as an English 
book. It is to be feared, however, that the 
judgment of such a reader would not be 
very favourable. To me the translation 1s 
a grievous disappointment, for I expected 
from Mr. Leland something much less like 
*prentice work. Had no translator’s name 
been given, I should have taken the work to 
be the first serious attempt at prose writing 
of some Heine-struck youth, and as such pro- 
nounced it fairly promising ; for there are 
pages—many pages—in which the original 
seems to be reproduced with as much fidelity 
and as much grace as can reasonably be 
expected in a translation from a writer s0 
difficult as Heine. But I should have con- 
sidered it my duty to warn the young man 
that in his next performance of the sort 
both a better knowledge of German and 
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more care in the writing of English would 
be expected of him. For in the present 
work there are readings of the original 
which, were any Latin or Greek classic in 


question, would be pronounced “utterly 
indefensible,” and English sentences which 
come perilously near to being mere non- 


sense. 


Here are a few specimens of the 


original, and Mr. Leland’s version in parallel 


columns : 

“ Diesem muthwilli- 
gen Geschiifte galt wohl 
jenes Liicheln, das——” 

“ Konturen die an 
Da Vinci erinnern, jenes 
edle Oval mit den naiven 
Wangengriibchen, und 
dem sentimental spitz- 
mlaufenden Kinn ——’”’ 


“Kurz, es war ein 
Gesicht wie es nur auf ir- 
gend einem alt-italiini- 
schen Portraite gefunden 
wird, das etwa eine von 
jenen grossen Damen 
vorstellt, worin die italiii- 
nischen Kiinstler des 
sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts verliebt waren 
wenn sie ihre Meister- 
werke schufen.”’ 

“‘Indem Dichtergeiste 
spiegelt sich nicht die 
Natur, sondern ein Bild 
derselben, das dem ge- 
treuesten Spiegelbilde 
ihnlich, ist dem Geiste 
des Dichters eingeboren ; 
er bringt gleichsam die 
Welt mit zur Welt.’’ 


“Dieses Wahrnehmen 
eines Stiicks der Erschei- 
nungswelt geschieht 
durch die Sinne, und ist 
gleichsam das iiussere 
Ereigniss, wovon die in- 
nern Offenbarungen be- 
dingt sind, denen wir 
die Kunstwerke des 
Dichters verdanken.”’ 


“Dieses Gesicht triigt 
keine diister fanatische 
Ménchsmiene, sondern 
die schlaffen aufgekliir- 
ten Ziige eines Kriimers 
der sich iingstigt im 
Handel und Wandel von 
dem israelitischen Ge- 
schiftsgeist iiberfliigelt 
zuwerden. Aber ist esdie 
Schuld der Juden, dass 
sich dieser Geschiifts- 
geist bei ihnen so be- 
— entwickelt 

atr?? 


** This caprice well be- 
came the smile which ”’ 
—— (p. 26). 

** Contours recalling 

Da Vinci, that noble 

soul!—with the naive 

dimples in the chin, and 

the sentimental pointed- 

out bending chin ——’”’ 
26 


** Tn short, it was such 
a face as can only be 
found in old Italian 
portraits, in which the 
masters of the sixteenth 
century depicted as a 
masterwork the portraits 
of t ladies whom 
they loved ’’ (p. 26). 


‘*Tn the poetic soul not 
only Nature is mirrored, 
but an image of it which, 
being like the most 
faithful reflection of a 
looking-glass, is born in 
the spirit of the poet; 
he brings at the same 
time the world forth 
unto the world”’ (p. 262). 

“‘This perfect appre- 
hension of a part of the 
world of perception is 
effected by sensation, 
and is simultaneously the 
external occurrence, the 
inner revelations of 
which are determine‘, 
and to which we owe 
the art-works of the 
poet’? (p. 263). 

‘* This face has not the 
gloomy fanatical features 
of amonk, but the flabby, 
tricky traits of a trades- 
man who with fear works 
in business, as in be- 
haviour, to keep from 
being beaten by the 
Jewish commercial spirit. 
But is it the fault of the 
Jews that this business- 
spirit has twined itself 
round them in such a 
threatening manner?’’ 
(p. 392). 


To find such passages as these in the 
work of a man already famous, and whose 
memory reaches back to several years before 
the accession of Queen Victoria, is decidedly 


iscouraging. 


Mr. Leland has made some faint efforts 
to expurgate his text, has omitted half a 
page in one place, and here and there an 
odd sentence or two--strained out a few 


gnats. 


But there are more camels than one 


left behind. _ In fact, Heine is inexpurgable, 
and squeamish people had best have nothing 


todo with him. 


I am sorry, very sorry, to have to write. 
as I have done in the latter part of this | 
but the only alternative was to say 
about the book under notice. 


review ; 
nothing 


R. M‘Lintock. 





Labour and Life of the People. Vol. IL— 
“London” (continued). Edited by Charles 
Booth. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Resumine the statistics of poverty, Mr. 
Booth takes a bird’s-eye view of the streets 
of London. The results of his survey are 
expressed by maps, in which the various 
colours correspond to different degrees of 
poverty or comfort. These degrees are 
defined in terms of the symbols which Mr. 
Booth’s first volume has rendered familiar, 
ranging from A, the lowest class—occasional 
labourers, loafers, and semi-criminals—to 
H, the upper middle class. The definition 
is made more distinct by a description of 
sample sheets of each colour. Here, for 
instance, is a bit of a black street : 


‘* Of the ground floor at No. 6 Skelton-street, 
and also of the first and second floors, there is 
nothing particular to note; families came and 
went, usually costers, almost always Irish 
Roman Catholics, living in dirt, fond of drink, 
alike shiftless, shifty, and shifting. Atthe top 
on the third floor there lived for five years Mr. 
and Mrs. Casson and their four children, all in 
one small attic. The father earned little, but 
most of this he spent in drink; the mother 
was very clean and industrious and careful, but 
the children were at times without food.” 


At No. 20 Skelton-street, 


‘*In one of the parlours lived Burton, a man 
sixty years of age, very quiet and steady, who 
dragged on with his work (scavenger to the 
Board of Works), a martyr to asthma. The 
woman with whom he lived drank. They had 
not a chair to sit on, and the room was most 
offensive, swarming with vermin.” 


Drink occurs with appalling frequency as 
an attendant of the darker shade of poverty. 
Twenty per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
sample streets of this colour are credited 
with habits of intemperance. Such is the 
complexion of the lives of some twenty- 
seven thousand human beings in this city. 
The number, immense absolutely, is happily 
small relatively to the more favoured classes, 
of which purple, ‘‘ mixed with poverty,” and 
pink, ‘‘ working class comfort,” are the 
largest. Here are some specimens of pink : 


‘* No. 35 is occupied by a lighterman, who 
would be comfortable but for drink. All the 
children are grownup. Two are in service, 
and the other married. As lodgers they have a 
young couple with a baby. The man works at 
Billingsgate, and earns 14s. a week. The wife 
is ill through want.” 

The amount of comfort indicated by this 
type is to be multiplied over a population of 
more than a million. What Bentham called 
a lot of happiness and unhappiness has never 
been so accurately measured. 

Penetrating further into the ‘“ wilderness 
of statistics,” Mr. Booth and his able co- 
adjutors describe Central and South London 
—the latter more deeply tinged with poverty 
than had been expected. The second and 
third parts of this volume do for Central 
and South London what the first volume 
did for East London. There is wanting, 
however, the unity of interest which the 
extensive description of industries imparted 
to the first volume. We have now only an 
account of West-end tailoring: men’s work 
by Mr. James Macdonald, and women’s work 
by Miss Clara Collet. The following is a 








curious incident of the latter species of 
work :— 


** Waistcoat-making might be almost entirely 
in the hands of women were it not for the 
reluctance of the tailoresses to incur what they 
call ‘responsibility.’ Very few can make 
the whole garment, and they are nearly always 
content to leave the ‘fitting’? to men. The 
garment, however, is sometimes made through- 
out by women. Cassocks .... women can 
a them throughout, because they need not 
—* 

Other aspects of the labour and life of 
the people are portrayed, partly by general 
description, and partly by as it were photo- 
graphing samples. ‘Thus, the influence on 
character of life in blocks of model dwellings 
is discussed by Miss Octavia Hill; while 
a lady resident gives ‘‘a short sketch of an 
average day in T. Buildings.” The picture 
of Covent-garden market, which forms 
another chapter, is particularly lively. One 
reads with astonishment that all the shops 
in the market are held on weekly tenancies, 
‘in order to avoid the formation of any 
monopoly or rings by a combination of the 
tenants.” The following is the account 
which a shop’s foreman gives of his day : 
“In winter he gets to work at 5 a.m., and in 
summer at 3.30 a.m.; he buys and sells in the 
flower market till 9 a.m., when he goes to his 
shop in the centre avenue; he works there till 
eight in the evening” [on duty the whole time, 
though of course not at high pressure]. 

Among other chapters rich in information 
and reflection we may mention Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith’s study on the influx of population. 
After handling powerfully masses of statistics, 
he traces minutely the careers of individual 
emigrants. ‘The general conclusion is that 
the influx from the country is a movement 
downwards: the newly arrived countrymen 
in general recruiting occupations which re- 
quire strength and steadiness, while town- 
tried people with deteriorated physique and 
powers of application form the ‘ sediment 
deposited at the bottom of the scale.” But 
we do injustice to the particularity of Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith’s results by attempting to 
summarise them. We are sensible, indeed, 
how impossible it is by a mere inventory 
to express the value of the materials which 
the editor of the work before us has 
amassed. The compilation of a private 
citizen, it rivals the parliamentary inquiries 
which have been the special glory of English 
publicists. When next some German student 
of mediaeval chronicles sneers at our insular 
economics as barren of concrete facts, we 
may reply by pointing not only to the 
records, our commissions and societies, but 
also to the monumental work of Mr. 
Charles Booth. 

F, Y. Epvceworrn. 








In Scripture Lands: New Views of Sacred 
Places. By Edward L. Wilson. With 
150 Illustrations from Original Photo- 
graphs by the Author. (Religious Tract 
Society. ) 

A LEISURELY perusal of this latest book of 

Palestine travel will be amply rewarded. 

Even after Picturesque Palestine and Lortet’s 

excellent La Syrie @auwourd’hui there was 

room for this characteristically American 
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work, so brimful of life and enthusiasm, and | doing so. But I fear he may deposit the 
so artistically and yet truthfully illustrated. | germ of the dreaded rationalism in some 
The author begins his pilgrimage in the| youthful minds; for how can a Bedouin 
* holy land” of Egypt, which has supplied | sheikh have written the Psalms, all of 


fifteen by no means commonplace illustra- | which 


tions. Emil Brugsch Bey gives a graphic 
account of the “find” of the royal 
mummies, and the author’s photographic 
skill does the rest. Then, with an admir- 
able dragoman, who confines his services to 
“educated men,” Mr. Wilson follows the 
Israelites into the wilderness of Sinai. The 
views of St. Catherine’s convent may be 
specially mentioned. The author is charmed 
with the Gulf of Akabah, and by word- 
painting attempts, not altogether in vain, 
to supply the deficiencies of the camera. 
From Akabah he started for Petra, tra- 
versing the Wady Arabah, and then turning 
first eastward and then northward, so as to 
approach Petra by the famous gorge of the 
Sik, near the mouth of which is the most 
perfect of the monuments, Khasna Faratin 
(** Pharaoh’s treasure-house’’). More for- 
tunate than Mr. Gray Hill, he was hindered 
by no tribal hostilities, and actually reached 
the Khasna before the Bedouins were 
aware. Once in, he could not be turned 
out; such was the will of Allah! Black- 
mailed he was to the utmost, but at any 
rate he got four days for tasting, not for 
exhausting, these extraordinary monuments. 
The illustrations of Petra are among the 
best in the volume, and the descriptions are 
worthy of them. Much mischief has been 
done by the torrents since Laborde’s time ; 
but with the certain prospect of further 
destruction, Mr. Wilson’s sketches have 
really an historical value. Among them I 
must not omit to notice the interesting 
large-sized view of an ancient altar (p. 105). 
From Petra our dashing traveller bethought 
himself of rediscovering Kadesh-Barnea, 
the identification of which is due to that 
eminent explorer, Dr. H.C. Trumbull. The 
probably true Kadesh they failed to find ; 
but they lighted upon a good second-best, 
which was designated ‘Sheikh Wilson’s 
Kadesh.” 

Chapter vi., headed “ Three Jewish 
Kings,” is somewhat provoking. Our 
author has not imbibed the free but devout 
spirit of Dean Stanley ; and the ‘‘ data and 
textual references” put together here and 
elsewhere in the book are based on a 
literalistic view of the Hebrew narratives, 
which will offend many cultivated readers. 
It is sad that an otherwise well-prepared 
traveller should have neglected one of the 
most necessary parts of his equipmeni. 
Mr. Wilson would probably reply that 
travel confirms a simple, non-critical view 
of the familiar stories, and that if you could 
put a rationalist on camel-back, he would 
throw his criticism to the winds. But these 
seem to be pure assumptions. It has not 
yet been shown that the ancient Oriental 
races were in all points like their modern 
representatives, nor has even that commonest 
of non-critical travellers’ theses been estab- 
lished that the Abraham of the narratives 
of Genesis was of a noble type of Bedouin. 
Mr. Wilson takes much pains to illustrate 
the life of David, the outlaw, upon a some- 
what similar principle; and one willingly 
admits that he has more sound reason for 


| 
| 
| 


| 





(including Psalms c. and civ.) Mr. 
Wilson apparently ascribes to David? The 
next chapter brings us to Hebron, Bethle- 


hem, Bethany, Mar Saba, the Dead Sea, 


and Jericho. It is difficult to be original 
here. Hebron is but slightly treated ; 
M. Lortet is much fuller, and deserves 
credit for remarking that “as a good 
number of learned exegetes believe,” the 
patriarchal narratives may only have a 
legendary (I would rather say, a symbolical) 
value, in which case the recent ‘ find” in 
Egypt will hardly be paralleled by a still 
more remarkable one at Machpelah. I may, 
however, add M. Lortet’s perfectly safe 
remark : 


**Quoiqu’il en soit de cette vieille légende”’ [i.¢., 
not Abraham’s abode at Hebron, but the dis- 
covery of the bones of the three patriarchs by 
the monk Arnulf in 1119), ‘‘ il n’en est pas moins 
certain qu’au milieu des roches calecaires de 
Vest, derri¢re la mosquée, on voit beaucoup 
d’hypogées creusés dans la montagne. En cet 
endroit se trouvait certainement la nécropole 
des anciens habitans du temps d’Ephron ” (Za 
Syrie Paujour@ hui, p. 325), 
And with regard to Mr. Wilson’s remark 
on the insolence of the population of Hebron, 
which shows itself even in the children, I 
would refer, in arrest of judgment, to M. 
Lortet, who accounts (p. 325) for this not so 
much by Moslem fanaticism, as by a 
perfectly honourable spirit of local inde- 
pendence. Bethlehem and Bethany, of 
course, please our author better; the 
manners of their inhabitants form a pleasing 
contrast to those of the people of Hebron. 
Little is said of the interesting scenery and 
striking ruins of Perea ; Gerasa, like Baal- 
hee, found no favour with the photographer. 
In the Jerusalem chapter there is an 
interesting view of the court in front of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Our author 
is apparently adverse to the claims of the 
traditional site of the Crucifixion and 
Sepulture; nor can anyone be surprised. 
But was it desirable to occupy precious 
space (all chap. ix.) with Dr. C. §8. 
Robinson’s elaborate article (first printed, 
if we remember right, in the same American 
magazine from which much of the present 
volume is republished) in favour of a site 
still rejected by many of the most critical 
students of Jerusalem topography ? Could 
not Mr. Wilson have limited himself to 
giving the three striking views of (1) the 
grotto of Jeremiah, (2) the new Golgotha, 
and (3) (small size) Jerusalem as seen from 
outside the Damascus gate, and referring 
the student to the best English and German 
discussions of the subject? For nothing is 
gained either in Old Testament criticism or 
in Biblical archaeology by the substitution 
of one dogmatism for another. 
Chapter x. gives only small views. We 


must still go to Sir Richard Temple for an 
adequate conception of Neby Samwil, with 
its magnificent view (compare the striking 
scene described in 1 Mace. iii. 46-60). At 
lovely Jenin (of which no view is given) the 
author meets with some dervishes (caught 
by his camera, on p. 225) going from Mecca 





to Jerusalem, and ventures on another 
of his bold comparisons. ‘‘ Were not 
those who agreed with Jesus Christ just 
such characters”? Such sentences spoil 
an excellent book for students. Several 
pretty views, and still more charming 
descriptions, are given of Nazareth; and 
the Sea of Galilee is treated with much 
taste, though one longs for colour. More 
might have been made of the great post- 
Biblical history of the Horns of Hattin; 
one feels how thoroughly wrong is the 
Sunday-school principle which pervades so 
much of this book. For the Lebanon 
district one must of course consult /ic- 
turesque Palestine; but Mr. Wilson gives a 
striking little view of the wonderful Leontes 
bridge, and also of the “street called Straight 
in Damascus,” a great part of which is by no 
means straight, and which, in spite of the 
common opinion, has not borne the name 
‘« Straight” continuously (see Prof. George 
Hoffmann). I take leave of this beautiful 
book with regret, and only wish that some 
of its very excusable defects could be 
removed in a new and perhaps abridged 


edition. 
T. K. Cieyne. 








“ Enorisn Men or Acrion.”—Sir Charles 
Napier. By Colonel Sir William F. 
Butler. (Macmillans.) 


Iscarcety know why I havedawdled over this 
book of Sir William Butler; for I certainly 
ought to have had little difficulty with it, 
and, in point of fact, had none save such 
personal ones as it would in no way interest 
your readers to talk about. 

It is the Life of a great (or almost 
great) Irishman, and certainly a great 
soldier, written by a very distinguished one, 
and written in such a fashion as I have 
absolutely almost no fault to find with. Sir 
William Butler, as is well known to all 
readers of his previous books, is master of 
a very vigorous and facile pen, saying what 
he has to say always clearly and often 
eloquently, and, what was of prime import- 
ance in a subject like his present one, being 
apparently no way afraid of running counter 
to current prejudices, whether of the classes 
or the masses. 

But to turn from our author to his sub- 
ject. The Napiers, whether in Scotland or 
in Ireland, seem to have been ever a strange 
and remarkable race ; but the strongest (I 
do not include the man of logarithms in my 
estimate, as I am quite unable to gauge his 
strength) and one of the strangest of the 
name was the subject of the present sketch. 
Sir William Butler, after a pleasant and, 
indeed, altogether necessary preliminary 
chapter on the family of Napier (he was, by 
the way, first ccusin of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald) and the early surroundings of the 
young Napiers at Celbridge, near Dublin, 
hurries us over the earlier stages of 
his hero’s military career, and brings him 
quickly, as colonel of the Fiftieth, on the 
famous and fatal field of Corunna, which 
was near proving as fatal to Napier as to 
his illustrious commander. He was only, 
however, taken prisoner, but in a manner 
the details of which are most graphically 
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given in the book before us, and very badly 
wounded. Through the whole Peninsular 
War, of course, the Napiers saw much 
service, of which we may give just one 
incident before hastening on to the more 
important part of Sir Charles’s career. On 
the morning of March 14 he is close to the 
front. Suddenly an ambulance litter borne 
by soldiers is seen ahead. ‘‘ Who is it?” 
he asks. ‘‘Captain Napier, Fifty-Second 
Regiment, arm broken.” Another litter 
follows. ‘Who is that?” ‘Captain 
Napier, Forty-Third, severely wounded.” 
They halt under the shade of a tree. Charles 
says a word to each, and then mounts his 
tired horse and presses on to the front. 

It was one among the many minor mis- 
chances of Napier’s life that he was not 
present at Waterloo. Before the battle, and 
after the first fall of Napoleon, Napier was 
placed on half-pay, and entered the Military 
College at Farnham. He had, as his 
biographer says, little to learn about war ; 
but it is characteristic of the man that he, 
with his mature years and his high rank in 
the service, was not ashamed to go to school 
again. If he knew war, he was ignorant 
(and no doubt remained ignorant) of many 
other things; and, in any case, could not 
rest idle. A sort of enforced idleness he 
had to endure, however, for some years ; but 
in 1819 he was at last gazetted as Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Ionian Isles. This was 
an office with little to do, but Napier soon 
found work in various diplomatic missions 
and travels in Greece. In 1822 he was 
appointed Military President in Cephalonia 
—an island (I quote from Sir W. Butler) 
where it was hoped that the ‘‘impetuosity and 
violence of Colonel Napier’s character and 
politics” might find room for action without 
danger to the State. And room for action 
he did find with a vengeance. 

“Do not,” he writes to his mother, “expect 
long letters from one who has scarcely time to 
eat or take exercise. My predecessor is going 
home half dead from the labour, but to me it 
is health, spirit, everything. I live for some 
use now.” 
But Iam forgetting that my business is to 
review Colonel Butler’s book, and not to 
write a sketch of Napier’s career. All that 
he did in the Ionian Isles, including his 
negotiations with the Greeks for the com- 
mand of their insurrectionary forces, will 
be found fully and forcibly recorded by our 
author. A Greek lady, he tells us, said to 
him in the very year he was writing, ‘‘ They 
= Speak of Napier in Cephalonia as of a 
god, 

_ The sixth chapter of the book shows how 

apler remained unemployed for nearly a 
decade, leaving the Ionian Isles in 1830, and 
only receiving the command of the troops 
in the North of England in 1839. What 
he did, and still more what he said, in that 
office is very interestingly told, often in his 
own words, in the next chapter. But I 
must spare what further space I can give to 
this book to what is told of his Indian 
career, and especially his Sind campaign ; 
“a in this he for the first, and, indeed, for 
re oy time got the opportunity of show- 

g§ the mighty man of war he was. 

a the intricacies of Indian politics, and 
the question as to how much or how little 





right Napier had in his quarrels with what 
may be called the Indian Machine, I do not 
intend to go. Sir William Butler, as is 
natural, seems a thick and thin supporter of 
his hero in all (or nearly all) his quarrels ; 
and I am not in the least competent to guide 
your readers through this jungle of Indian 
politics, knowing, indeed, next to nothing 
of the routes. 

Neither can I do more than merely glance 
at the great achievements of Napier in India. 
What he did, and how he did it, is admirably 
told in the book. I have spoken more than 
once of Sir William Butler’s style, but have 
given no adequate specimen of it. The 
opening sentence of the chapter on the 
battle of Miani, though having but an 
indirect bearing on the battle or the men 
who fought it, will at least show how our 
author can write— 


“The desert—the world before it was born or 
after its death, the earth without water, no 
cloud above, no tree below—space, silence, 
solitude, all realised in one word. There is 
nothing like it in creation.” 


At Miani Napier had little more than 
two thousand men, of whom but four 
hundred were Europeans, to oppose to 
the Sindian hosts. ‘‘I have one British 
regiment,” he had written only the previous 
night, ‘‘the Twenty-second, magnificent* 
Tipperary”: or, to quote his brother Sir 
William— 

“On the left of the artillery marched the 
Twenty-second regiment. This battalion, about 
four hundred in number, was composed almost 
entirely of Irishmen, strong of body, high- 
blooded, fierce, impetuous soldiers, who saw 
nothing but victory before them, and counted 
not their enemies.” 

For what these Tipperary men, and other 
men, did at Miani, 1 can only refer to the 
book under notice, where the most exacting 
reader will find all that he could expect. 
So, too, of the storming of the hill fortresses, 
the action of Dubba, the rapid and success- 
ful close of the war, and the subsequent 
just and vigorous administration of the 
conquered province. 

He remained in Sind until September, 

1847, harassed and worried nearly all the 
time by the Great Company and its ser- 
vants. I have said I did not mean to enter 
into these disputes. Those who wish to 
know all about them may read the story in 
his brother’s books and those of his 
opponents. A few words, however, of a 
general nature there may be no harm in 
extracting from the book under notice. 
‘* He had dared to speak the honest truth that 
was in him about the greed and rapacity of 
London directors, and the waste, the extrava- 
gance, and the luxury of these English servants 
in the East ; he had committed that sin which 
power never pardons, the championing of the 
poor and the oppressed against the rich and 
ruling ones of the earth. Now he had to pay 
the penalty, and from a thousand sources it 
was demanded at his hands,” 

But I must hasten over the rest of this 
Life, so profoundly interesting from its 
subject and the manner in which it is 
handled. Again, after the almost drawn 








* This finely laudatory adjective of Napier’s has 
— degraded to very vulgar uses in Ireland of 
ate, 





battles of the Sikh war in the winter of 
1848, Napier was summoned to India, where 
he landed in May, 1849, but only, with his 
usual luck, to find the war over. Here, in 
his new capacity of Commander-in-chief, 
with no battles to fight save administrative 
and moral ones, he lingered on for some 
year and a half longer, constantly battling 
with Leadenhall Street, but at length 
succumbing in disgust. Here, and in this 
connexion, I should like to quote another 
passage from the book before me : 


“‘The soldier and the shopkeeper must ever 
remain at opposite poles of thought. At their 
best, one goes out to fight for his country, and, 
if necessary, to die for it; the other remains 
at home to live, and to live well by it. At 
their worst, one acquires by force from 
the enemy, the other absorbs by fraud from 
his friend. But between the best and the 
worst there is a vast class of mental shop- 
keeping people who, although they do not keep 
any shops, are nevertheless always behind the 
counter, always asking themselves, ‘ Will it 
pay?’ always dotting up a mental ledger, in 
which there is no double entry, but only a 
single one of self. Nothing will be more 
delusive than to imagine this great class has 
any fixed limits of caste, rank, or profession. 
It may have been so once; it is not so now, 
nor has it been so for many generations. It 
reaches very high up the ladder now. It has 
titles, estates, coats-of-arms, moors, mountains, 
and the rest of it. It can be very prominent 
in both Houses of Parliament. But there is 
one thing it can never be, and that thing is a 
true soldier.” 

Yes, or atrue man. But I must bring this 
already too long review toan end. To quote 
our biographer again : 

“He came home to die. Not all at once, 
indeed, did the end come. Such knarled old 
oaks do not wither of a sudden, no matter how 
rude may be the shock; but the iron had 
entered into his soul, and the months of life 
that still remained were to be chiefly passed in 
pain and suffering.” 

But come at last it did, on the morning of 
August 29, 1853. He was buried at Ports- 
mouth, not Westminster, but his memory 
will not die. 

After what I have said all along, I need 
add no more as to the literary execution 
of this book. I can scarcely conceive any- 
thing better done or in a better spirit. 

Joun O'Leary. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Ruling the Planets. By Mina E. Burton. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
A Woman's Ileart. By Mrs. Alexander. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


Beggars All, By lu. Dougall. (Longmans.) 

A Sydney-Side Saxon. By Rolf Boldre- 
wood. (Macmillans.) 

Mistress Beatrice Cope. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Thrice Past the Post. 
(White. ) 

John Webb’s End. By Francis Adams. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A porTENTOUS amount of ingenuity has 

been expended by the author ot Ruling the 

Planets on her plot; and yet the result is 

not satisfactory, for the story becomes 


By M. E. Le Clerc. 


By Hawley Smart. 
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decidedly tedious before the close. It turns 
on an extraordinary case of mistaken 
identity. Stephen Maurice, son of a clergy- 
man of the same name, and himself a bank 
clerk and organist in a church, is identified 
in a railway carriage by a respectable iron- 
monger, who has been three or four times 
Mayor of Saltbury, with Herbert, son and 
heir of Mowbray Fanshawe of Birchholme. 
It happens that this Herbert is dead, 
and unfortunately has died a few hours 
before his father, so that an interest- 
ing question of succession to property 
is involved. It happens also that Dr. 
Sinclair, of Harley-street, who is an in- 
timate friend of Herbert, and whose sister 
was engaged to be married to him, is in 
the railway carriage when Stephen is as- 
sumed to be the much-wanted heir. He 
persuades Stephen to personate for a short 
time the dead man for the good of the living. 
All sorts of complications arise; for Stephen, 
while he has to play the son of Mowbray 
Fanshawe and the lover of Geraldine 
Sinclair, has also to escape the pursuit of 
his own father. A game of cross purposes 
of this kind is interesting and even amusing 
up to a certain point, but about the middle 
of the second volume one gets decidedly 
wearied of it. Besides it ends in nothing, 
as Herbert Fanshawe turns out to have 
been married, and to have had a son. 
There are one or two well-drawn characters 
in Ruling the Plancts—notably a would-be 
detective and Wylde, who has been servant 
to Herbert Fanshawe. Dr. Sinclair’s cruelty 
to his sister in passing off a stranger for 
her dead lover is incredible, and is hardly 
atoned for by the match which is being 
arranged towards the end of the third 
volume between that stranger and Geraldine. 
It is only fair to a writer who has unques- 
tionably bestowed great pains on her work 
to say that she writes well on the whole, 
though sometimes a little too effusively. 


A Woman's Ileart is a commonplace, 
wearisome story, with an unconventional 
but also unsatisfactory ending. Lord 
De Walden is the ordinary married weak- 
ling, who does not appreciate the high 
qualities of his rather painfully good wife 
Claire. He elopes with Eva Repton, an 
adventuress widow of the ordinary Circean 
type. Stephen Ferrars loves Claire passion- 
ately, and she returns his affection after a 
fashion. If only she would take the proper 
steps for securing a divorce, they could be 
virtuously happy together. But she has 
scruples of different sorts, and it is not till 
an exceptionally cruel blow lias been inflicted 
upon her feelings that these are overcome. 
Before the necessary legal proceedings have 
been initiated, De Walden is deserted by 
the adventuress (who marries a wealthy 
Australian with a house in Park-lane), and 
meets with an accident which ruins him 
physically for life. Then Claire returns to 
him, and in the last chapter of the third 
volume is seen nursing this miserable 
wreck of a man, who even in his help- 
lessness has no affection for her. One or 
two characters in A Woman's Ileart 
—more particularly Mrs. Holden, Mrs. 
Repton’s outspoken aunt, and a girl artist 
—are good sketches. But there is abso- 
lutely nothing else to recommend in a 





book the disagreeable character of which 
is hardly relieved by a single pleasant 
passage. 


Certainly no more startlingly original story 
has been published within recent years than 
Beggars All; and yet the scene of it is laid, 
not in one of the Pacific States of America, 
but in one of the western counties of 
England. Esther Thompson, whose _ nick- 
name is Star, finding it practically im- 
possible to support her invalid mother and 
sister, marries, through the medium of a 
matrimonial advertisement, a newspaper re- 
porter of the name of Hubert Kent. The 
marriage turns out well enough until Star 
discovers that her husband ekes out his 
income by burglary. She quarrels with him, 
although he himself regards his burglary as 
a practical exposition of Socialism. In the 
end he accepts a situation in America, and 
there Star intends to join him some day. 
A not less extraordinary character than 
Kent is Gilchrist, who, although he here 
figures as a serving man, has at one 
time been a clergyman. He has been 
ruined by a dissolute, drunken sister, and 
yet he takes the post of man-servant to that 
sister’s deserted and undeserving husband 
that he may help both. In addition to 
Gilchrist, Kent, and Star, there also appear 
Marian Gower and a curious creature, named 
Tod, who is a sort of lunatic Toots. It isa 
Robinsonian world that the writer of Beggars 
All moves and acts in, and he—or perhaps 
she—has evidently many ideas on social and 
other questions to think out. But there is 
so much power of various kinds—especially 
of character-description—in this book, that 
its author may be welcomed as a most 
promising addition to the ranks of writers 
of fiction. 


A Sydney-Side Saxon is one of “ Rolf 
Boldrewood’s” shorter and _ slighter 
sketches. It has no plot to speak of. A 
Kentish farm-labourer migrates to Australia, 
and there, by courage and steadiness, moves 
on from high to higher until he reaches 
fortune’s crowning slope as Mr. Claythorpe 
of Bandra Willendoon Yugildale, a ‘ well- 
in squatter,” if- ever there was one. 
Claythorpe is represented as narrating 
his own biography to a large Christmas 
assemblage at Bandra House. It is a 
delightfully simple story. Claythorpe’s 
struggle was not marked by many ups and 
downs. He would have married Possie, 
the more brilliant of the two girls that he 
had occasion to hesitate between; but as 
she was killed in a steeple-chase, he marries 
Nellie, the staider, and is probably happier 
than he would have been under other cir- 
cumstances. The best character in the story 


is Jim Leighton, the son of Squire Leighton, | 
a well-educated gentleman, yet a waif and | 


apparently an irreclaimable drunkard. He 
is not, however, altogether irreclaimable, 
for he “‘steadies up” and marries Clay- 
thorpe’s sister. .4 Sydney-Side Saxon is an 
pees vr story—say for reading bya parson’s 
daughter at a meeting of agricultural 
labourers— but it is nothing more. 





Mistress Beatrice Cope is neither more nor 
less than a gracefully written romance of 
the familiar ‘‘ Jacobite” sort. Beatrice has 


a lover and a brother, and of course gets 


into trouble with the one about the other, 
because, as that other is a Jacobite, she has 
to keep secret his visits to her. Raymond 
Forrest is a fine example of the toler. 
ably well-known hot-headed young gentle. 
man of the old school, and Charles Cope’s 
escapes have as much of the hairbreadth 
character as is at all necessary. There js 
decided ingenuity in Beatrice’s device for 
putting Colonel Willoughby off the scent by 
singing to him. But when this is said, all 
that is needful has been said of Jfistress 
Beatrice Cope. 


Thrice Past the Post is at once one of the 
poorest and one of the pleasantest of Mr. 
Hawley Smart’s stories. He has made no 
attempt to give it an elaborate plot, much 
less to write it in an elaborate style. It is 
a very conventional love-story, with some 
racing and gambling thrown in. Harold 
Sedbergh, the son of a squire, who has 
more* than his share of the family failing of 
bad temper, is in love with Bessie Radley, 
a country doctor’s daughter, and Bessie is 
even more in love with him. Harold having 
quarrelled with his father, to whom have 
been reported stories of some real and mere 
imaginary high play on the part of his son, 
takes to pessimism and sporting journalism. 
He is still a gentleman, and can still win 
races however; and as his father takes a 
fancy, and leaves his money, to Bessie Radley 
on condition of her marrying the man of her 
own choice, all ends conventionally. Z/iive 
Past the Post may be found useful to while 
away a short railway journey with, but it 
is good for nothing else. 


There is considerable ability in John 
Webb’s End, repulsive as it is almost from 
the first page to the last. John Webb, an 
Australian and the morally undisciplined 
son of a father whom undeserved mis- 
fortune and his own violent temper have con- 
verted into a savage, seems on the point of 
being saved—from himself—by his love for 
Beatrice Humphreys, a superticially sweet 
country girl. But Beatrice dies, and John 
Webb discovers from her strange and sinister 
friend, Annie Hassall, that she had loved 
and been ruined by a handsome sensualist 
named Carter. He kills Carter after a duel 
with knives, which is described with French, 
if not Wiertzish realism, and then, as 
Thunderbolt, becomes known as the most 
daring bushranger of his time. Finally he 
shoots himself. As a study in the morbid, 
John Webb's End is beyond doubt one of the 
most powerful stories that have recently 
been published, although in parts badly 
written. 





—_. 


WitntiAm WALLACE. 











SOME BOOKS ON HEBREW 
LITERATURE, 
| UNDER the title of Hebriisches Wirterbuch zum 
alten Testamente (Leipzig: Veit), Profs. Sieg- 
| fried and Stade have brought out Part I. of a 
new Hebrew-German Dictionary which, for 
compactness and practical utility, not less than 
(so far as a first examination enables us to say) 
for scholarly accuracy, may rank among the 
| best productions of lexicography. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical ; and so large a number 0 
references are given, that the vocabulary of the 
Old Testament may be easily mastered by the 
linguistic student, Comparison of the cognate 
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languages is avoided, but references are in- 
serted to recent works of authority on this 
subject. Indeed, the constant use of this dic- 
tionary will show the student where to go for 
the best critical information on the Old Testa- 
ment. Perhaps the more recent works of Prof. 
Robertson Smith might with advantage have 
been referred to oftener, but there is no 
disposition to neglect distinguished English 
scholars. Assyriological writers are sparingly 
mentioned, but this reserve is probably inten- 
tional, and will diminish in subsequent editions. 
On such a word as Down, for instance, we 
shall find a reference added to the Tell el- 
Amerna tablets. Whether enough attention 
has been given to synonyms may also be 
doubted. On the Psalms, Olshausen is the 
chief authority recommended. We are glad 
that this admirable critic is coming back 
into vogue. Stade and E. Meyer appear to be 
the principal authorities on history and archae- 
ology. As the greater part of the work is 
already in type, the. publication of Part II. 
will not be long delayed. Being much briefer 
than the Anglo-American work, of which the 
first part bas appeared in America, it may be 
said to occupy an independent position. 


Glossarium Graeco-Hebraeum ; oder der grie- 
chische Worterschatz der jiidischen Midrasch- 
werke. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur-und Alter- 
thumskunde. Von Dr. Julius Fiirst, Rabbiner. 
(Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner.) ‘‘ Words have 
their history’: this truth is amply illustrated 
by this latest monument of Jewish learning. 
So much has been done of ‘late both for the 
correction of the Midrash texts and for the 
philological explanation of the many strange 
words, especially foreign loan-words, which 
they contain, that Dr. Fiirst was fully justified 
in compiling this special glossary of Graeco- 
Hebrew terms. Many illustrations may be 
found here both of archaeology in general and 
of the history of the pronunciation of Greek 
in particular, and the introduction is well 
adapted for ordinary classical students. If 
slips should now and then be found—e.y., 
when xoouoxpdtwp (found in Pesikta, 14a) is said 
not to occur in Greek literature as a title of 
kings—it will only be a proof that eminent 
scholars must pay their tribute to human 
frailty. Dr. Fiirst’s reputation will certainly 
not be lowered by this useful and learned work. 
The type is excellent; and the references both 
to the ancient Midrashin and to modern com- 
mentators are abundant. 


Die Entstehung des Alttestamentlichen Kanons : 
Historisch-kritische Untersuchung. Von G. Wild- 
boer. (Gotha.) This is a revised and enlarged 
edition of an excellent Dutch work on the Old 
Testament Canon, already noticed in the 
AcADEMY. Our reviewer expressed the wish 
that the work might be translated, and now it 
lies before us translated, but not into English. 
However, Dutch is so rarely an accomplishment 
of English Bible-students that we heartily 
thank the author for sending his book to us in 
“hochdeutsch.” Works on this subject are 
wanting in the English student’s library ; now 
the German reader at least can refer to two 
good books, written from slightly different 
points of view, the present one and Buhl’s, 
published in this same year. Would that Prof. 
Robertson Smith could give us a new and ex- 
panded edition of his excellent lectures, ‘/'he 
Ol Testament in the Jewish Church (1881) ! 

The Psalas: A New Translation, with 
Introductory Essay and Notes. By John de 
Witt. (New York.) The translation in this 
interesting work is a revision of that which 


appeared under the title The Praise-Songs of 


Israel in 1884 and 1886, As an experiment in 
the difficult art of rendering from one language 
into another belonging to a totally different 
linguistic family, it deserves careful attention. 











Many changes have been made by the transla- 
tor since the first edition. The rhythm in 
particular is a bold innovation, reminding us 


of the attempt of Prof. Gilbert (The Poetry of 


Job: Chicago, 1889), noticed in the ACADEMY, 
to reproduce the original rhythm of the Book 
of Job. The translation carries still further 
the endeavour to provide thoroughly idiomatic 
equivalents for the Hebrew, relinquishing the 
word for word and clause for clause system to 
which even the best translators have, for the 
most part, adhered. Among the most peculiar 
renderings we notice, at Psalm xlv. 8— 


** Thy robes are all myrrh, 
And the wood of the fragrant agalloch, 
And from ivory palaces harps give thee joy.”’ 


The agalloch is ‘‘a very large tree growing in 
India and Cochin China, and of great value for 
its perfume.” ‘‘The name is not of Semitic, 
but of Indian origin.” Reference is made to 
Dr. Royle’s botanical statements under 
‘** Ahalim ” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia. ‘‘ Fragrant” 
is a paraphrase, 4’¢/dth meaning literally, it is 
said, ‘‘ cuttings” (7.e., blocks or chips). This 
is strange doctrine ; but in the criticism both of 
dates and of text, and also in exegesis, the 
author is thoroughly orthodox. 


The Threefuld Cord ; being Sketches of Three 
Treatises of the Talmud—Sanhedrin, Baba 
Metsia, and Baba Bathra. By B. Spiers. 
(Wertheimer, Lea & Co.) This is a useful, 
popular introduction, specially designed for 
Jewish readers. 








SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Teaching in Three Continents. By W. C. 
Grasby. (Cassells.) This book certainly 
deserves more than passing notice. The writer 
is an expert, who visited a vast number of 
schools and the like in the chief countries of 
Europe, America, and Australia ; recording his 
impressions with, in most cases, chapter and 
verse for the school and locality where they 
were formed. The institutions which he 
saw were neither all exceptional nor all 
typical; and it is quite clear that he has been 
at pains to keep his mind free from prejudice, 
and that he has been betrayed only very rarely 
into what sounds to the ordinary English reader 
as national cant. Methodically and intelligently 
arranged, with a reasonably good index, the 
little book of less than three hundred and fifty 
pages contains probably more sound information 
and reasonable comment on educational matters 
than any English booksince Dr. Fitch’s Lectures; 
and it deals with current matters in a manner 
much more immediately practical than does Dr. 
Fitch’s excellent series. It is sad to think that 
so many people, earnestly and most dutifully 
engaged in the work otf education, learn so 
little as they go on: the schoolroom and its 
presiding officials are among the most con- 
servative things in creation. A few books like 
Mr. Grasby’s, in the hands of our administrators 
and teachers, would work infinitely greater good 
than the most careful administration of our 
often ignorant and unyielding systems. We 
should, in the first place, learn how much good 
is neglected, and how much harm is compassed, 
by the outrageous exaggeration of educational 
politics and professional narrowness and selfish- 
ness in this country ; and, in the next, we might 
possibly see failnre predestinated in the very 
so-called ‘‘reforms”’ which alternating officialism 
and sciolism and commercialism are thrusting 
onus. Every page of Mr. Grasby’s book is 
important; the copy on which this notice is 
made is marked and scored ina hundred places. 
It is impossible here to do more than indicate 
in a very general way the ground he covers. 
He examines the public provision made for 





education, both ‘“‘new”’ and “ old,” the way in 
which work is tested, the training of teachers, 
building and organisation of schools, and the 
like. He puts his fingers very accurately on 
the weak spots of our English ‘ system,” the 
fatal confidence in the mechanical results of 
examinations as tests, the ignorant profes- 
sionalism of many of our best teachers, and the 
haphazard character of the provision made for 
secondary teaching and the training of teachers. 
These things are being impressed on us more 
and more by critics at home and abroad, and 
some are sanguine enough to hope that the 
right effect will be produced by the drops of 
falling water, if not vi, yet saepe cadendo. It is, 
perhaps, natural that the writer, who is an 
Australian, should not have seen everything he 
should have seen, nor learnt all that it would 
have helped him to learn. He, therefore, falls 
into some curiours errors. For instance, he 
thinks that the Liverpool Teachers’ Guild is the 
largest organisation of the sort in the country ; 
but whereas the Liverpool Guild is an organisa- 
tion of hundreds, the great Guild of the United 
Kingdom numbers thousands of members, and 
does work far more permanently important and 
valuable than even the genial organisation in 
Liverpool. Moreover, he should know that 
the English Home Reading Union is a very 
large body, of growing influence and helpful- 
ness. But these are very small matters. In 
all his main facts Mr. Grasby is right, and in 
his judgments he is generally strictly just. No 
real teacher or organiser of teaching will do 
well to miss the opportunity Mr. Grasby’s book 
gives of obtaining something like a bird’s-eye 
view of the current problems in practical 
pedagogy. 

The Teachers’ Handbook of Sliyd. By Otto 
Salomon. (George Philip & Son.) There isa 
good deal of something like bad blood between 
the supporters of ‘‘ Swedish’ Sliyd on the one 
hand and “English” Sliyd on the other, 
which is certainly a pity. It is not yet out in 
print, perhaps, but investigators must be pre- 
pared to hear both sides. The truth lies in the 
usual place, though we incline rather to think 
that Mr. Salomon has not been quite fairly 
used by his critics, and that his friends have 
done him much damage by the use of brazen 
and other instruments. Sliyd is beyond 
measure important to real educators, because it 
is the true foundation, in modified forms, of 
technical education, for which all the world is 
crying, and about which all the world is tolerably 
ignorant. It will hardly be believed that in 
some English training colleges the workshop 
instruction is given by an ignorant artisan— 
ignorant in the pedagogic sense, which is the 
sense most important to teachers. Yet of 
course, neither riding nor Sliyd can be taught 
by books; in the one case you must mount 
your horse, and in the other you must actually 
handle your tools and material. To teachers 
and advanced scholars Mr. Salomon’s book will 
prove extremely useful. It is certainly handy, 
clear, and not too technical. 

Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten. By FE. 
Michaelis and H. K. Moore. (Sonnenschein.) 
For most people, without doubt, this carefully 
edited and inexpensive book will do more to 
vitalise Froebelianism than many more ambitious 
and systematic treatises. Froebel’s earnest 
belief in the rightness and righteousness of his 
work, his simplicity and disinterestedness, may 
possibly kindle a like enthusiasm in readers. 
It is due to the translators to praise the absolute 
honesty of their version, which certainly does 
not spare the oddnesses of their apostle. At the 
same time it must be confessed that, if the 
immediate object which they had in view was to 
render Froebelianism attractive, they might 
have made a shorter cut by « discreet use of the 
knife, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Haut Carye’s new romance, ‘‘ The Scape- 
goat,’ seems to have touched the feelings of 
English Jews, during its appearance in the 
Illustrated London News, Through Dr, Adler, 
the Chief Rabbi, they have addressed to him 
an invitation to visit Russia, together with a 
companion familiar with the country and the 
language, in order that he may study the 
Russo-Jewish question on the spot. We under- 
stand that the first edition of ‘‘ The Scapegoat” 
in two-volume form was entirely exhausted on 
subscription. The publisher announces a second 
edition to be ready this day. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN will leave England next 
week. He proposes to travel through the Tyrol 
and Northern Italy, before settling down in his 
winter home at Antibes. In addition to other 
literary work, he has lately been engaged in 
preparing for the press a translation of the 
** Attys’ of Catullus which he made some years 
ago. He will prefix to it a preface, dealing 
generally with the mythology of the subject. 


Tue Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, upon which 
Mr. William Stebbing has been engaged for 
several years will be ready for publication by 
the Clarendon Press in the course of October. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish on October 1 
the first part of an illustrated edition of Green’s 
Short History of the English People, handsomely 
printed in super royal octavo size. The illus- 
trations, which have been partly selected by 
Mrs. Green and Mr. George Scharf, are engraved 
in wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper. They are taken 
from authentic sources, to exhibit pictorially the 
arts, industries, costumes, coins, domestic and 
ecclesiastical architecture of the various periods, 
and also include a series of portraits. In 
wldition, there will be coloured maps, and 
chromo-lithograph reproductions from illumi- 
nated MSS., &e. Itis expected that the whole 
will be completed in thirty monthly parts. 


Messrs. GEORGE BEeLt & Sons’ new Aldine 
edition of Gray’s Poetical Works, edited by 
Dr. Bradshaw of Madras, will be published 
shortly, It is not a reprint of Mitford’s Aldine 
Edition, but an entirely new work; and it will 
be the most complete edition of the poems, both 
English and Latin, several pieces that have 
appeared in various books on Gray being now 
first collected. The text followed is that of 
Gray’s own edition, published by Dodsley in 
1768 ; and for the posthumous poems the editor 
has corrected the text from the MS. copies in 
Gray’s handwriting in the Stonehaven MSS. at 
Pembroke College, and discovered some impor- 
tant inaccuracies made by Mathias and followed 
by all subsequent editors. The notes contain ex- 
planations of various allusions (e.g., the refer- 
ence to Macleane the highwayman), never before 
cleared up. ‘To each poem is prefixed an intro- 
duction, giving its history, or the occasion of its 
being written ; and the correct readings of places 
in the * Elegy,” &c., where editions differ, are 
given and accounted for. There is a new Life 
of Gray by the editor, with several particulars 
now first given ; and a complete bibliography of 
Gray’s works, based on the Catalogues of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT’S new novel, entitled 
A Futal Silence, will be published simultaneously 
in London and New York on October 20, 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co, are the London 
publishers. 

Next week will be issued a work entitled 
Poultry-keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Coltagers, upon which Mr. Edward Brown, 
editor ef the /unciers’ Gazette, has been engaged 
for some time past. This book, which is fully 
illustrated, deals in a practical manner with the 
selection, breeding, rearing, housing, fattening, 
ant dressing of fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, 





and the marketing of both eggs and chickens. 
It will contain letters of commendation from 
Mr. Gladstone, the Countess of Aberdeen, the 
Vice-President of the Council on Education (Sir 
William Hart-Dyke), and others. 


Tie October volume of the Whitefriars 
Library (Henry & Co.), will be Jn Cambridge 
Courts, by Mr. Rudolph C. Lehmann, a 
humorous description, in prose and verse, of 
undergraduate life on the Cam. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons are about to issue from 
their London office an Essay on Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Mr. Carl Schurz. The volumereproduces, 
with one addition, the remarkable paper which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for June. 


As witnesses of the popularity of The Cau- 
terbury Tales fifty-four MSS, still exist, ranging 
in date from about 1420 to 1476. Of these, all 
except four are accessible to students either in 
public libraries or by the courtesy of private 
owners — Lord Ellesmere, Mr. Wynne _ of 
Peniarth, Lords Leconfield, Leicester, Tolle- 
mache, Delamere, the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Northumberland, and Sir Henry Ingilby. Lord 
Ashburnham will not let his four MSS. be 
used, and Lady Cardigan locks her one up too. 
Of other MSS. once known, that seen by Wil- 
liam Thynne about 1530, and signed ‘‘ examin- 
atur Chaucer,” is most desired. Then come 
six mentioned by Urry, belonging to the Duke 
of Chandos, the Hon. Col. If. Worseley, Mr. 
E. Cambey, Mr. Norton of Suthwic, Hants, 
the Bishop of Ely, and the Royal Society 
(No. 38), and Tyrwhitt’s Askew I., though 
any or all of these may be among the fifty- 
four known MSS. The MS. Cotton, Otho 
A 18, was burnt in the Westminster fire. 
The MSS. of the Tales bequeathed by early 
Wills we can hardly hope to identify now. 


Tuk fifty-ninth session of the Birkbeck Insti- 
tution will open on Thursday next, October 1. 
About 200 classes meet weekly in commercial 
and technical subjects, mathematics, natural, 
applied, and mental science, languages, history, 
literature, art, music, law, Kc. Special classes 
are arranged for University, Civil Service, and 
other examinations. On Wednesday evenings, 
lectures will be delivered in the large theatre 
of the Institution. Among those who are 
already engaged may be mentioned—Sir Robert 
S. Ball, Mr. George Du Maurier, Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, the Rev. Dr. Dallinger, Dr. J. A. 
Rentoul, the Rev. A. Boyd-Carpenter, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. Samuel Brandram, 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Mr. Herbert Ward, Mr. 
C. arles Dickens, Dr. W. A. Barrett, and Mr. 
Charles Fry. 

Don César Moreno Garcia has an interest- 
ing bibliographical article in the Revista 
Contemporanea of August 30 on ‘*The Cid in 
Spanish Literature,”’ noting the opinions of the 
best foreign as well as Spanish critics. 


Herr V. Srempr and Prof. J. Vinson have 
just published (Chollet: Bordeaux) an im- 
pression in Basque of fifty numbered copies 
of the Pustorale, ‘“ Saint-Julien d’Antioche,” 
from an inedited MS. in the Bibliothéque de 
Rordeaux. The price of the copies is 10 frs, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are generally so care- 
ful to affix full bibliographical details to their 
reprints, that it seems worth while to call 
attention to the fact that their new edition of 
The Little Schoolmaster Mark still bears the date 
of 1884 on its title page. Similarly, Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons have issued this week a 
cheap edition of Mr. Martin A. Sharp Hume’s 
translation of a Spanish Chronicle _ of 
Henry VIII., with the old date, 1889. The 
latter, we may add, is noticed as a new book in 
the 7'imes of Thursday; it was reviewed, on 
the occasion of its first appearance, in the 
ACADEMY of March 16, 1889. 





FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue October number of Mind, the last for 
which the original editor, Prof. Croom Robert- 
son, is responsible, will contain a general index 
(pp. 40) to the sixteen volumes then to be com- 
pleted. A second series of the review will be 
begun in January, under the editorship of Mr. 
G. F. Stout, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
with the co-operation of Prof. Henry Sidgwick, 
Dr. J. Venn, Dr. J. Ward, and Prof. William 
Wallace. 

TueE Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, not con- 
tent with the three or four literary enterprises 
which he already conducts, announces a new 
monthly, to be called the Bookman. Among 
the novel features announced is a ‘‘ Young 
Author’s Page,” in which criticisms will be 
given on all MSS. specially submitted to the 
editor. 

THe October number of the Lnglish Illus- 
trated Magazine, which begins a new volume, 
will contain the opening chapters of a new 
serial by Mr. W. Clark Russell, entitled ‘A 
Strange Elopement.”” Among the other con- 
tents will be the first two of three articles on 
‘*Rugby School,” Judge Hughes writing on 
the early period down to the death of Dr. 
Arnold, and Mr. H. Lee Warner continuing the 
account to the present time; an illustrated 
article on ‘‘ Boston : the Capital of the Fens ” ; 
another on ‘‘ The Birds of London”; and an 
American short story by Mr. Frank Harris. For 
frontispiece there is to be given a portrait of 
Judge Hughes, engraved by Mr. O. Lacour, 
after a not very familiar picture by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson. 

Tue Leliyuary for October will contain an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Carved Medieval Chests,” 
by Mr. C. C. Hodges; ‘‘ Burial in Woollen,” 
by Mr. England Howlett; ‘‘ Inventories of 
Somerset Chantries’’; the continuation cf Mr. 
Fallow’s notes on the smaller Irish cathedrals, 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Roman Sepulcral Urns at 
Aldborough,” by Alex. D. H. Leadman; 
“Notes on tracing and drawing tiles,” by 
Mr. John Ward; ‘‘On a Boxwood Comb (circ. 
1550) inlaid with ivory,” by the Rev. A. 
Trollope ; ‘‘Some accounts relating to 
Howden,” by Mr. W. Brown; and “ So-called 
Pilgrim Marks,” by Mr. H. Paget. 

THE October number of the Law Quarterly 
Review will contain articles on “ Natural Law 
and the Bering Sea Question,” by Mr. T. B. 
Browning, of Toronto: ‘‘ Terminology in Con- 
tract,” by Sir W. R. Anson; ‘‘The County 
Court System,” by Mr. Charles Cautherley ; 
‘*Frankalmoign in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries,” by Prof. F. W. Maitland; ‘‘ The 
American and British Systems of Patent Law,” 
by Mr. J. H. Bakewell; ‘‘ Maintenance 
Clauses,” by Mr. J. Savill Vaizey; ‘‘ Wrongful 
Intimidation,’ by Mr. 8. H. Leonard; and a 
Note on the Vagliano Case, by Mr. J. R. 
Adams. 


WILHELM MULLER: A MEMORY.* 
[The monument to Wilhelm Miiller at Dessav 
will be unveiled on September 30 by his son, Prof. 
I. Mar Miller.) 
Wuar song is that keeps ringing, 
Keeps ringing in my head ¢ 
What melody is singing, 
So sweetly to it wed + 
Methinks it is the Miller, 
The Miller and his Maid ; 
I hear the ‘‘ Miillerlieder’”’ 
Seneath yon alders’ shade. 


* Of course these verses refer to Wilhelm 
Miiller as the poet of the ‘ Miillerlieder’’ and the 
‘‘ Winter Reise’’ only, no allusion being made to 
many other beautiful songs, or to his noble 
‘* Griechenlieder,”’ 
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I hear his song of passion, 
Of jealousy and love ; 

And ever sings the water, 
And sail the clouds above. 


I hear a Brooklet rushing, 
Clear rushing on its way, 

And through its murmuring ripples 
The Nixies’ roundelay. 


And now the ‘“‘ Winter Journey ”’ 
Begins in cadence drear, 

No longer joyous wanderings 
By millstream and by weir. 


Through silent fields and lonely 
The lover wends his way, 

The clouds all black and sullen, 
His soul as dark as they. 


The Ravens wheel, hoarse croaking, 
The Dead Leaves idly fall, 

Anon the snow descending 
Enshrouds with spotless pall. 


The Brook that sang so sweetly 
In days of summer glad 

Is hushed and frozen over, 
All silent now and sad. 


Three Suns are fiercely glaring 
White in the wintry sky ; 
The weird old Organ-grinder 
Goes tottering feebly by. 
And lo, yon Signpost sadly 
Still pointeth on ahead, 
Where, beneath flowers and garlands, 
Sleep peacefully the Dead ! 
*% * x * 
Then, as the Poet sang them, 
Franz Schubert passed along, 
And fixed the lovely Lieder 
Immortally in song! 


KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE second quarterly part of the Alipreuss- 
ische Monatsschrift for the current year (April 
—June, 1891) is rich in the subject of local 
antiquities. J. Sembrzycki contributes one 
paper on the old castles of the lower Vistula as 
their condition was revealed by a committee of 
inquiry in 1564-65, and gives in another some 
notices of recent Polish literature touching on 
matters of East and West Prussia. X. Froelich 
publishes extracts from the archives of Neuen- 
burg which throw light on the laws and 
manners of Culmerland, such as. the case of 
a thief saved from the gallows by a maid who 
volunteered to marry him. Melanchthon’s 
connexions with the province form the theme 
of a paper by L. Neubaur; while A. Treichel 
finds the “provenance” of the well-known 
glee Crambambuli in some verses published at 
Danzig in 1781 in praise of a local tipple so- 
called. V. Diederichs, in an article on Herder’s 
correspondence, gives a letter from Kant, who 
in 1768 tells his ex-pupil that he has lately 
learned to look otherwise at some things, and 
that he is engaged on a critical investigation 
of ethical methods and principles. We are 
glad to see that in the ensuing part, to appear 
at the end of this month, Dr. Reicke will resume 
his long-suspended publication of Kant’s latest 
manuscript—the instalment giving mainly a 


- alae of passages in the Philosophy of 


THE September Livre Moderne, for what may 
be called a holiday number, is an interesting 
one. It is not M. Gausseron’s fault that he has 
to make the bricks of his review of contempor- 
ary literature, not so much without straw as 
Without clay, But there are more “ autograph” 
etters of M. Zola for those who care for such 
things, and there are two articles proper of 
merit and substance. One is on the less-known 
portraits of Balzac, which are but few; but 
Which include an after-death likeness by Giraud, 
reproduced here hors texte in aquatint. As often 








happens in such cases, the face looks surprisingly 
young. The number is worth buying for this. 
M. Dinjon has done a pleasant notice of the 
precepts to critics of Christian Adolphus Klotz, 
wheretrom it would appear that logs were rolled 
and victims were slated a century and a quarter 
ago very much as they are now. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAuL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


General Literature. —‘‘ Jesus Christ,” by 
Father Didon; ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,” in 
Latin and English; ‘‘The Worth of Human 
Destiny,” by Thomas Fritz-Arthur ; ‘‘ Garden- 
craft,” by John D. Sedding; ‘‘ Early History 
of Balliol College,” by Frances de Paravicini ; 
‘““The Blazon of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Episcopacy,” by the Rev. W. K. Riland 
Bedford ; ‘‘ The Duke of Clarence in India,” by 
J. D. Rees; ‘‘ Narratives of Tours in India 
made by Lord Connemara,” by J. D. Rees; 
‘“Sanchi and its Remains,” by General 
Frederick Charles Maisey ; ‘‘The Architecture 
of the Churches of Denmark,” by Major Alfred 
Heales; ‘The Making of Italy,” by the 
O’Cleary; ‘History of the British Standing 
Army,” by Colonel Clifford Walton; ‘‘ Hegel’s 
History of Philosophy,” translated by R. B. 
Haldane; ‘‘Moderr Factory System,” by R. 
Whately Cooke Taylor; ‘‘The Kalender of 
Shepherdes,” by Oskar Sommer; ‘The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” by Oskar 
Sommer ; ‘‘ English Folk Rhymes,” by G. F. 
Northall; ‘‘The Flight of the Shadow,” by 
George Macdonald ; ‘‘ At Sundry Times and in 
Divers Places,’ by Mary Eleanor Benson ; 
‘** Principles of Political Economy,’’ by Arthur 
Latham Perry; ‘ Birthright in Land,” by 
Prof. William Ogilvie; ‘‘ The Occult Sciences,” 
by Arthur Edward Waite; ‘‘ The Last Colonel 
of the Irish Brigade,” by Mrs. Morgan John 
O’Connell; ‘Life of Sir Daniel Gooch,” by 
Isambard Brunel; ‘‘ Miscellanies; chiefly 
Academic,” by Prof. F. W. Newman; ‘‘ The 
Jewish Religion,” by M. Friedliinder ; ‘‘ Seeds 
and Sheaves,” by Lady Lovat ; ‘‘ Vox Clamantis”’ 
by R. Sadler; ‘‘ The Powers which propel and 
guide the Planets,” by Sydney Laidlaw ; 
‘* Notes on Preliminary Tactics,” by Major Eden 
Baker ; ‘‘ A Practical French Grammar,” part ii., 
Syntax, by Mortimer de Larmoyer. 

Science.—‘‘ Colour Blindness and Colour Per- 
ception,” by F. W. Edridge-Green ; ‘‘ British 
Edible Fungi,” by M. C. Cooke; ‘‘ Taxidermy 
and Zoological Collecting,’ by W. T. Hornaday ; 
‘* Descriptive Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs 
of Birds found breeding in Australia and 
Tasmania,” by A. J. North; ‘‘On Seedlings,” 
by Sir John Lubbock ; ‘‘ The Ophthalmoscope,” 
by Dr. E. A. Brown; ‘‘ Marriage and Disease,” 
by S. A. K. Strahan. 

Poetry.—*‘ Ballads and Lyrics,” by Katherine 
Tynan ; “‘ Essays in Verse,”’ by May Sinclair ; 
‘* Sketches from Nature,’ by C. Scott; ‘‘ Poems 
of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer,’”’ by Mason Carnes ; 
‘Loose Blades from the Ore Field,” by Francis 
Osmaston; ‘‘A Dream of Other Days,” by 
Lieut-Col. Fife-Cookson. 

Philology.— The ‘ Historia Monastica’ of 
Thomas of Marga,” edited by E. A. Wallis 
Budge; ‘‘ The Book of Chinese Poetry,” trans- 
lated by Clement F. R. Allen; ‘ Arabic 
Chrestomathy,”’ edited by Hartwig Hirschfeld ; 
‘* Comparative Grammar of the South African 
Bantu Languages,” by J. Torrend ; ‘‘ Grammar 
of the Khasi Language,” by the Rev. H. 
Roberts ; ‘‘ Simplified Grammar of the Gujarati 
Language,” by the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall ; 
‘** An Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco,” 
by J. E. Budgett Meakin; and ‘Colonial 
English,” by Karl Lentzner, 





New Editions.—George Macdonald’s Novels 
in monthly volumes: ‘‘In the Heart of the 
Storm,” by Maxwell Gray ; ‘‘ There and Back,” 
by George Macdonald; ‘‘ Tales of the Gods 
and Heroes,” by the Rev. Sir George W. Cox ; 
“‘The History of Creation,” from the German 
of Ernst Haeckel, revised edition, translated 
by Prof. E. Ray Lankester; ‘‘A Hindi 
Grammar,” by the Rev. 8. H. Kellogg; “A 
Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” translated by 
Col. G. A. Jacob; ‘ Moral Order and Progress,” 
by S. Alexander; ‘‘The Catechism of Positive 
Religion,” by Richard Congreve; ‘‘ The Child- 
hood of Religions,” by Edward Clodd ; ‘‘ Jesus 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,” by a Layman; 
** Alexander Heriot Mackonochie,” by E. A. T., 
edited by E. F. Russell; ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford,” edited by Reuben Shap- 
cott ; ‘‘ Shut your Mouth and Save your Life,” 
by George Catlin; ‘‘ Chemistry of the Carbon 
Compounds,” by Prof. Victor von Richter ; 
“The Young Seaman’s Manual and Rigger’s 
Guide,” by Capt. G. Burney. 


Messrs. CAssett & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘““The Picturesque Mediterranean,” with 
illustrations from original designs made on the 
spot, in 2 vols.; ‘Queen Summer”; or, The 
Tourney of the Lily and the Rose, penned and 
portrayed by Walter Crane, containing forty 
pages of designs, printed in colours; An edition 
de luxe of ‘“‘A Vision of Saints,” by Lewis 
Morris, uniform with the illustrated edition of 
‘«The Epic of Hades,” with 20 full-page illus- 
trations from the old masters and from con- 
temporary portraits; ‘‘ Waterloo Letters,” a 
selection from original and hitherto unpublished 
letters bearing on the operations of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of June, 1815, by officers who 
served in the campaign, edited, with explanatory 
notes, by Major-General H. T. Siborne, late 
Colonel R.E., with numerous plans of the 
battlefield ; ‘‘ The Last Great Naval War,” a 
historical retrospect (1930) by A. Nelson 
Seaforth, with maps and plans, second edition ; 
‘‘The Biography of a Locomotive Engine,” by 
Henry Frith, with eight full-page illustrations 
by Paul Hardy; ‘‘The Blue Pavilions,” 
by Q.; ‘‘The Little Minister,” by J. M. 
Barrie, in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Watts Phillips, Artist and 
Playwright,” by Miss E. Watts Phillips, with 
32 plates; ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” with upwards 
of 100 original illustrations expressly executed 
for this edition by Walter Paget; ‘ ‘The 
Mugazine of Art’ Volume for 1891,” and a 
popular edition of ‘ Rivers of Great Britain,” 
vol i., The Royal River: the Thames from 
source to sea, descriptive, historical, pictorial, 
with several hundred original illustrations. 
‘The Story of Francis Cludde,” by Stanley 
J. Weyman; ‘The Faith Doctor,” by Edward 
Eggleston; ‘‘ Dr. Duminy’s Wife,” by Maurus 
Jokai, translated from the Hungarian by 
F. Steinitz; ‘‘ Father Stafford,” by Anthony 
Hope; ‘“‘ Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work 
for the Blind,” by Frances Martin; “A 
Sweet Girl Graduate,” by L. T. Meade, 
illustrated with eight full-page plates; ‘ The 
White House at Inch Gow,” by Mrs. 
Pitt, with eight full-page plates by John H. 
Bacon ; ‘‘ Great-Grandmamma and Elsie,” by 
Georgina M. Synge, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne; ‘ Robin’s’ Ride,” by Miss E. 
Davenport Adams, illustrated by W.S. Stacey ; 
‘* Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers”; or, 
Kindergarten at Home, by Maggie Browne; 
‘*Story Poems,” for young and old, edited by 
Miss E. Davenport Adams; a cheap edition of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” ; a cheap 
edition of ‘‘The Dictionary of Religion,’ an 
encylopaedia of Christian and other religious 
doctrines, denominations, sects, heresies, ecclesi- 
astical terms, history, biography, &c., &c., 
by the Rev. William Benham; ‘Heroes of 
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Britain in Peace and War,” vol. i., with up- 
wards of 150 original illustrations; ‘‘ Bible- 
women and Nurses,” yearly volume, illustrated ; 
‘* Conquests of the Cross,” a record of mission- 
ary work throughout the world, by Edwin 
Hodder, with numerous illustrations, complete 
in 3 vols.; second series of ‘‘ The Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery,” containing 36 photographs 
of men and women of the day, from photo- 
graphs by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, with 
biographical sketches ; ‘‘ English Writers,” by 
Prof. Henry Morley, vol. viii.: From Surrey to 
Spenser; ‘‘ Verses Grave and Gay,” by Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler; ‘ Vegetarian 
Cookery,” a manual of cheap and wholesome 
diet, by A. G. Payne; ‘ Physiology for 
Schools,” by Dr. Alfred T. Schofield, illustrated 
with wood engravings, and containing two 
coloured plates; ‘‘ A First Book of Mechanics 
for Young Beginners,” with numerous easy 
examples and answers, by the Rev. J. G. 
Easton; ‘‘The Empire Reader,” by G. R. 
Parkin, uniform with ‘The Citizen Reader ”’ ; 
“‘The Round World,”’ by H. O. Arnoid-Forster, 
being introductory lessons to the study of 
geography ; ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” by Lizzie 
Heritage ; ‘‘ Cassell’s Storehouse of General 
Information,” vol. i., illustrated with wood en- 
gravings, coloured plates, and maps; ‘‘ Cassell’s 
New Popular Educator,” vols. v. and vi., with 
six coloured maps and plates in each volume ; 
new edition, re-set in large type, of ‘‘ Howard’s 
Anglo-American Art of Reckoning,” the 
standard teacher and referee of shorthand 
business arithmetic, by C. Frusher Howard; and 
“*Cassell’s Saturday Journal,” yearly volume 
for 1891, new and enlarged series, illustrated 
throughout. ‘ ‘The Quiver’ Volume for 1891,” 
with coloured picture for frontispiece ; ‘‘ ‘ Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine’ for 1891; ‘‘Work,” yearly 
volume, an illustrated magazine of practice 
and theory for all workmen, professional and 
amateur; ‘‘ ‘ Little Folks’ Christmas Volume ’”’; 
‘** Bo-Peep,” yearly volume for 1891; and ‘The 
Metropolitan Year-Book for 1892.” 


Messrs. Hopper & StrovaHron’s ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

‘Social and Present-Day Problems,’’ by 
Archdeacon Farrar; ‘‘ George Fife Angas, 
Father and Founder of South Australia,’ by 
Edwin Hodder; ‘‘The Preacher and his 
Models,” by the Rev. Dr. James Stalker; A 
new volume of stories,’ by J. M. Barrie; 
‘The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda,” 
told for boys, with illustrations; a popular 
edition, in one volume, of ‘John G. Paton, 
D.D., Missionary to the New Hebrides” ; 
‘*The Sermon Year Book for 1891, and Selected 
Sermons,” by the editor of the Pritish Weekly 
Pulpit; ‘* Erasmus and other Essays,” by Prof. 
Mareus Dods; ‘J. A. Macfadyen, D.D. (of 
Manchester),” memoir and sermons, by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal; *‘ Fellow- 
ship with Christ, and other Sermons,” by Dr. 
R. W. Dale; ‘‘The Story of My Life,” by 
M. fF. Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare; 
‘St. Bernard: His Life and Career,” by the 
Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs; ‘*The Apostle Paul: 
a Sketch of the Development of his Doctrine,” 
by Prof. A. Sabatier; ‘The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan: a Social Story,” by W. J. 
Dawson; ‘Theodore Christlieb, of Bonn: 
Memvir and Sermons,”’ translated by Preben- 
dary Kingsbury and Canon Garratt; ‘‘ The 
Cessation of Prophecy, and other Sermons,’’ by 
the late Rev. W. H. Simeox; ‘‘ A Young Heart of 
Oak,” memoirs of Harry Stuart Boldero, Lieut. 
R.N.; ‘* Making the Most of Life,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. J. R. Miller; ‘* Brighter England, and 





Christ, and other Sermons,” by John F. Ewing, 
with biographical sketch by Prof. Henry 
Drummond; ‘‘ Cromwell Anecdotes,” by Dr. 
Macaulay; ‘‘The Way to Succeed; or, the 
Secret of Success in Life,” by W. M. Thayer; 
** Rudolph of Roser.feldt: a Story of the Times 
ef William the Silent,” with illustrations by 
G. H. Edwards; ‘‘ David Fleming’s Forgive- 
ness,” by the author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles,” with illustrations by G. H. Edwards ; 
‘* Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah,” vol. ii., 
completing the work and forming the last 
volume of the ‘Foreign Biblical Library” ; 
‘* Bible Studies for International Lessons, 1892,” 
by the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost and 
the Rev. Dr. James Stacey ; ‘‘ Reminiscences and 
Memorials,’ by the Rev. W. J. Townsend; ‘‘ A 
Revised Theology,’ by the Rev. Dr. George 


| Jamieson; ‘The Sermon Bible,’ vol. viii., 


containing John iv. to Acts vi.; Dr. Parker’s 
‘* People’s Bible,” vol. xv., containing Isaiah 
xxvii.-Jeremiah xix. ; ‘‘ The Expositor,” edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, vol. iv.; and 
the following six volumes of the ‘‘ Expositor’s 
Bible’; ‘The Epistle to the Thessalonians,” 
by the Rev. James Denny; ‘‘ The Psalms,” 
vol. i., by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren ; 
‘“The Gospel of St. John,” vol. ii., by Prof. 
Mareus Dods; *‘The Acts of the Apostles,” 
vol. ii., by Prof. G. T. Stokes; ‘‘The Book of 
Job,” by the Rev. Dr. R. A. Watson; and 
“The Epistle to the Ephesians,” by Prof. G. G. 
Findlay. 





Messrs. Hurcuinson & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘* Echoes from a Sanctuary,” by the late Rev. 
Henry White, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, with 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Ripon, and 
photogravure portrait; ‘‘The Life of Admirai 
of the Fleet, Sir Provo Wallis,” with letters, 
photegravure portrait, illustrations and charts 
by the Rev. J. G. Brighton, M.D., author of 
‘* Life of Admiral Broke”; ‘‘ Through Pain to 
Peace,” in 3 vols., by Sarah Doudney ; several 
new volumes of ‘‘ The Poets and the Poetry of 
the Century,” edited by Alfred H. Miles; ‘The 
Life of E. L. Blanchard and Reminiscences ” 
with notes from the Diary of W. Blanchard, by 
Clement Scott and Cecil Howard, with photo- 
gravure portraits and illustrations, and a copious 
index, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Lord Carrington in Aus- 
tralia,” an account of five years of vice-regal 
life and work in New South Wales, with por- 
traits of Lord and Lady Carrington, and ilius- 
trations, edited by A. Patchett Martin; ‘‘ The 
Princess Mazaroff,” a romance of the day, in 
2 vols., by Joseph Hatton; ‘‘ The Australasian 
Dictionary of Biography” (including New 
Zealand and Fiji) comprising notices of emi- 
nent colonists from 1855 to date by Philip 
Mennell, assisted by colonists; ‘‘The Web of 
the Spider,” a story of New Zealand adventure 
by H. B. Marriott Watson; ‘‘ Cigarette Papers,” 
by Joseph Hatton, with illustrations by Raven 
Hill and A. G. Finberg; ‘‘ Hutchinson’s Aus- 
tralasian Encyclopedia,” including New Zea- 
land, comprising an alphabetical description of 
all places in the Australasian colonies, an 
account of the events which have taken place 
from its discovery to the present date, its 
natural history, scenery, resources, laws, con- 
stitution, and statistics, and biographies of 
discoverers, explorers, officials, and colonists, 
from the earliest dates to 1855, by G. C. Levey ; 
several new volumes of the ‘‘ Famous Women 
of the French Court” series, with portraits ; 
‘* Where Two Ways Meet,” by Sarah Doudney, 
with illustrations by KR. Barnes; ‘ Dare 
Lorimer’s Heritage,” by Evelyn Everett Green, 





Incidents on the Way to It,” by Thomas Whit- 
taker; ‘‘ The Kingdom of Christ and the Church | 
of Ireland,” by the Right Hon. Robert 

R. Warren, hancellor of Cashel and, 
Waterford ; 


‘“The Unsearchable Riches of | 


with illustrations; ‘‘The Little Marine” and 


_ the “ Japanese Lily, or the Land of the Rising 


Sun,” by Florence Marryat, with full-page 
illustrations; ‘‘The Family Difficulty,” by 
Sarah Doudney, with illustrations; ‘‘ The 


Cruise of the Crystal Boat”; ‘‘ The Wild, the 
Weird, the Wonderful,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Fifty-two Further Stories 
for Boys,” by George Henty, G. Manville Fenn, 
R. E. Francillon, Ascott Hope, Henry Frith, 
Rosa Mulholland, &c., with illustrations ; 
“Fifty Further Stories for Girls,” by Sarah 
Doudney, G. Manville Fenn, Rosa Mulholland, 
Henry Frith, Lieut. Col. Macpherson, &c., with 
illustrations ; two new voiumes of the “‘ Platform 
Reciter”’; and a ‘‘ Handy Guide to Brazil,” by 
G. C. Levey, with map. 


Tue S. P.C. K.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘* Palestine Illustrated,” a collection of photo- 
graphic views taken in Palestine ; ‘‘ Christianity 
and Buddhism,” by the Rev. T. Sterling Berry ; 
‘* The Ouse,” by the Rev. A. J. Foster; ‘‘ Capital, 
Labour and Trade, and the Outlook,” by 
Margaret Benson; ‘ Life and Times of Bishop 
William Morgan,” by the Rev. William Hughes ; 
‘‘Within the Veil,” by the Author of ‘ The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family ”; 
‘‘Church Work in North China”; ‘ Captain 
Japp,” by Dr. Gordon Stables ; ‘‘To the West,” 
by G. Manville Fenn; ‘‘Two Friends and a 
Fiddle,” by Helen Shipton ; ‘‘A Local Lion,” 
by Austin Clare; ‘‘The Ice Prison,” by F. 
Frankfort Moore; ‘‘ Hatherley’s Homespuns,” 
by Annette Lyster; ‘‘ Jan,” by Mrs. Newman; 
“The Lucky Ducks,” by Mrs. Molesworth ; 
‘‘Aunt Lily’s Motto,” by Lady Dunboyne; 
“Polly,” by Robina F. Hardy; ‘‘Sydney’s 
Secret,” by Evelyn Everett Green; ‘‘ The 
Dean’s Little Daughter,” by the Author of “ A 
Fellow of Trinity,” &c.; ‘‘Saved from Him- 
self,” by Mrs. Henry Clarke ; ‘‘ Fifteen Pounds,” 
by the Rev. 8. Baring Gould. 

Messrs. GEORGE Partie & Son’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Geoyraphical and General.—‘ Delagoa Bay: 
its Natives and Natural History,” by Rose 
Monteiro, with 20 illustrations after the author’s 
sketches, and from the natural objects by 
A. B. and E. C. Woodward-—a limited number 
will be issued with frontispiece of new African 
butterflies, hand coloured; ‘‘ Livingstone and 
the Exploration of Central Africa,” forming 
vol. vi. of ‘‘ The World’s Great Explorers and 
Explorations,” by H. H. Johnston, H.M. Com- 
missioner for Nyasaland and Consul-General 
for Portuguese East Africa, with 22 illustra- 
tions from photographs or drawings by the 
author, and 7 maps drawn by E. G. Ravenstein 
—also a limited edition, printed on hand-made 
paper, with additional illustrations and etched 
frontispiece; ‘‘ Paraguay: its History, Com- 
merce, and Resources,” by E. Bourgade, with 
13 illustrations and a large coloured map; 
‘‘Home Life on an Ostrich Farm,” by Annie 
Martin, new and cheap edition ; ‘‘ Makers of 
Modern Thought,” by D. Nasmith; ‘‘ The 
Seaman’s Medical Guide,” new edition, revised 
and enlarged, by Archibald Finlay; ‘‘A Girl 
in the Karpathians,” by Ménie Muriel Dowie 
(Mrs. Norman), cheap edition, with portrait 
and new preface. 

Educational.—* The Teacher’s Hand -book of 
Slijd,” as practised and taught at Niiis, by 
Otto Salomon, Director of the Niiis Semin- 
arium, with over 130 illustrations ; * Reading 
Made Easy,” on a rational system, in which 
speaking, drawing, writing, and reading are 
taught in combination, by Anna Snell, new 
and enlarged edition, with illustrations, also 
an introduction to the same for the use of 
teachers; ‘“‘New Readings and Recitations,” 
selected and adapted by Charles E. Clegg; 
‘‘Rapid Road to Spanish,” part ii., by J. W. 
Ralfs, also Key to part i. and ii.; ‘* Hughes 
Class Book of Modern Geography,” an entirely 
new and much enlarged edition, by J. Francon 











Williams ; “‘ Geography of the British Colonies 
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Foreign Possessions,” by the Rev. J. P. 
aoe new and revised edition ; “The 
Practical Drawing Sheets,” by H. C. Wilcocks. 

Atlases. — Systematic Atlas,” for higher 
schools and general use, a series of physical and 
political maps of all the countries of the world, 
with diagrams and illustrations of astronomical 
and physical geography, specially drawn by 
E. G. Ravenstein ; ‘‘ The Handy Volume Atlas 
of Astronomy,” a series of 72 plates, with notes 
and index, by Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland; ‘‘The Handy Volume 
Atlas of London,” a series of 64 maps, with 
notes, compendium, directory, and complete 
index; ‘‘Atlas of Modern Geography,” new 
and enlarged edition; ‘‘ Patent Revolving 
Orrery,” uniform with Philip’s Revolving 
Planisphere, for finding the position of the 
various planets for every hour in the year, in- 
yented and patented by J. G. Parvin. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Life of Gustave Doré,” by the late Blan- 
chard Jerrold, with 138 illustrations from 
original drawings; ‘‘ Events in the Taeping 
Rebellion,” being reprints of MSS. copied by 
General Gordon, with introduction and notes 
by A. Egmont Hake; ‘The Great Buddhist 
Temple of Mahibodhi at Gaya,” by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, with illustrations by 
W. Griggs; “‘The Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed ;” or, the Spirit of Islam, by Syed 
Ameer Ali; ‘‘ The Campaigns in Virginia, 
1861-62,” by T. Miller Maguire, with 5 maps. 

New Editions.— The Region of Eternal 
Fire” : an account of a journey to the petroleum 
region of the Caspian in 1885, by Charles 
Marvin, with portrait and illustrations ; ‘‘ Other 
Suns than Ours”: a series of essays on suns— 
old, young, and dead, with other science glean- 
ings, by Richard A. Proctor, with illustrations ; 
“With the Harrises, Seventy Years Ago,” by 
the late Rev. G. R. Gleig; ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Griffin”; or, a cadet’s first year in India, by 
Captain Bellew, illustrated. 





MEssrs. WiITTAKER & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Volumes of the Library of Popular 
Science.—“* Light,” by Sir H. Trueman Woods ; 
“The Plant World, its Past, Present, and 
Future,” by G. Massee; and later volumes on 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Chemistry, by A. J. 
Jukes Browne, Dr. Hatch, and T. Bolas. 

New Volumes of the Specialists’ Series.—‘* The 
Alkali Makers’ Handbook,” by Drs. Lunge 
and Hurter ; ‘‘ The Dynamo,” by C. C. Hawkins 
and J. Wallis; ‘‘ Lightning Conductors and 
Guards,” by Prof. Oliver J. Lodge; ‘‘ Electric 
Light Cablesand the Distribution of Electricity,” 
by Stuart A. Russell; ‘‘ The Artificial Production 
of Cold,” by H. G. Harris ; and ‘‘ The Drainage 
of Habitable Buildings,” by W. Lee Beardmore. 

New Volumes of the Library of Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, and Industries.—‘* The Practical 
Telephone Handbook,” byJ. Poole; ‘ Electricity 
and Magnetism,” by W. Perren Maycock ; 
“The Optics of Photography and Photographic 
Lenses,” by Traill Taylor: ‘The Art and Craft 
of Cabinet-making,” by D. Denning; ‘“ In- 
duction Coils,” by G. E. Bonney; and “ Photo- 
grapbic Processes and Appliances,” by Traill 
Taylor. 

A revised and enlarged edition (the fourth) of 
“The Working and Management of an English 
Railway,” by Mr. Findlay ; ‘‘ The Working and 
Managementof a TransatlanticSteamship,” with 
° retrospect of the trade, by A. J. Maginnis ; 
‘Colliery Lighting by Electricity,” by Sydney 
F. Walker; ‘*Town Lighting by Electricity,” 
by the same ; and ‘‘ A Guide to Electric Light- 
ing,” by S. R. Bottone. 

New Volumes of the Minor Arts and Industries 
Series.—* Leather Work”’ and ‘ Repoussé,” by 
Charles G. Leland. 





‘*Scenes from Modern German Plays,”’ selected 
and edited by F. Storr; and ‘‘Scenes from 
French Plays,” selected and edited by J. Boielle ; 
‘* Recent Army Mathematical Papers,” edited 
by Dr. Davis; ‘‘Dod’s Peerage and Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion for 1892”; ‘The 
School Calendar”? and The Calendars of the 
University of Durham, the Newcastle Science 
College, the University College of Bristol, and 
the Manchester Technical School Syllabus, for 
1892, 

The works published by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen will henceforth be issued to the trade 
by Messrs. Whittaker & Co., who have made 
arrangements for the sole trade agency. 





Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


“Life and Works of Burns,” edited by Dr. 
Robert Chambers, new and cheaper edition in 
2 vols. ; ‘‘ The Children of Wilton Chase,” by 
L. T. Meade, with six illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins; ‘‘The Rajah of Dah,” by George 
Manville Fenn, with six illustrations by W. 8. 
Stacey ; ‘‘ Rose and Lavender,” by the Author 
of ‘‘ Laddie,” ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” {c., 
with four illustrations by Herbert A. Bone; 
** Joan and Jerry,” by Mrs. O’Reilly, with four 
illustrations by Herbert A. Bone; ‘“ Basil 
Woollcombe, Midshipman,” by Arthur Lee 
Knight, with frontispiece by W. 8S. Stacey; 
‘*The Young Ranchmen,” or Perils of Pioneer- 
ing in the Wild West, by Charles R. Kenyon, 
with four illustrations by W. 8. Stacey ; ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth,” or Cloud and Sunshine, by Henley I. 
Arden, with frontispiece by Herbert A. Bone; 
‘« The Bewitched Lamp,” by Mrs. Molesworth, 
with frontispiece by Robert Barnes ; ‘‘ Ernest’s 
Golden Thread,” by Edith C. Kenyon, with 
frontispiece by Herbert A. Bone; ‘‘ Duty and 
Affection,” or the Faithful Drummer-Boy, 
with frontispiece by W. 8. Stacey. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Baumann, O. Usambara u. seine Nachbargebiete. Berlin: 
Reimer. 12M. 

Kreyenrerc, G. Theodor Kirner. Ein Lebens- u. Charak- 
terbild. Dresden: Ehlermann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Lasanca, B. Carlomagno nell’arte cristiana. Studio storico- 
critico. Rome: Loescher. 4 fr. 

Vixcest, H. Les 22 Années du Pére Tasse i Chamrousse en 
Dauphiné. Grenoble: Baratier. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Lisri Josuae et Judicum. Textum masoreticum accura- 
tissime expressit, e fontibus masorae varie illustravit, 
notis criticis illustravit 8. Baer. Leipzig: B. Tauch- 
nitz. 1M. 20 Pf. 

HISTORY. 


Puitirrsox, M. Histoire du 1¢gne de Marie Stuart. T.1. 
L’Avénement de Marie. Paris: Bouillon. 6 fr. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Hitter, F. Die Nominalbildungen in der Mischnah. 
Frankfurt-a-M.: Kauffmann. 1 M. 50 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES ON HERO(N)DAS. 


Oxford : Sept. 13, 1891. 

I have just begun to read Hero(n)das in 
Dr. Rutherford’s ‘ first recension,” with Mr. 
Kenyon’s transcript of the original MS. Unless 
the contrary is stated the text printed in these 
notes is Dr. Rutherford’s: him I designate by 
R., Mr. Kenyon by K., Liddell and Scott by 
L. and 8. 

(1) Mytpixn 

I. 1. Optiaa’, apdaoer thy Obpyy tise od« de 
2. ef ris wap’ jucas ef ayporkins Hees; 

The MS. has not teéas but nuewr, which is 
perfectly right. Métriché thinks that the 
caller may be a servant or messenger from 





their own farm or country-house. ’Aypax«/n= 
(1) the country, (2) a country-house—see L. 
and 8. As for zap’ iuéwr, it may be construed 
either with #«e: or with 7ss—take the following 
from L. and §S., ‘ 6 rapa Tivos xwy his messenger, 
Xen. Cyr. 4.5, 53; 80, of wapd twos Thuc. 7. 10, 
etc.; but, of mapd twos any one’s friends or 
dependents, Xen. An. 1, 1, 5, ete.” 

(2) The dialogue proceeds : 

Opeiacoa 
I. 3. thy uty Olpny tpeder tis ov; Semaivers 
4. Gucov mpocerOein ; 
TuAAis 
iv, i5ob, mépew? &aoor. 
Opeioca 
5 tis 8 els ov; 

The first thing that strikes one is that 
Threissa uses »év without a correlative 5. The 
8’ in 5 is not a correlative, for that arises out of 
Gullis’s not answering the question in 3. Of 
course piv docs sometimes occur without the d¢, 
but the absence of 5: makes one suspicious. 

The next thing that strikes one is, ‘‘ What 
does thy Obpny tpede mean?” From L. and §. 
it ought to mean—(1) make the door lean on 
something, or (2) prop the door, or (3) push (or 
press) the door, or (4) fix the door in the 
ground, or (5) lean against the door. Does 
Threissa ask the person outside to lean against 
the door in order that each may hear what the 
other says? That is the best explanation I can 
think of, but is it natural? R. has no note! 

IT turn to K., and find that the MS. has not 
got thy wey Ot pny pede, but + SS ee 
@upnv cowde, the o in the last word being doubt- 
ful. If the MS. does read ECQ4E, that is simply 
és &de, “to here,” ‘to the place where I am” 
(cf. eis bre, és ob, es ad&s, Ke.), If the second 
letter is not ac itis pretty sure to be a © and 
E@QAE=ér: de. I suggest also that the miss- 
ing words before @’pny are mpds rhv, and that we 
should read 


mpds thy Biipny, és de 
or mpds Thy Bipny %0', dde 


The servant, looking out of the door, or through 
a peep-hole in it, or a window above it, says to 
the caller ‘‘ (come) up to the door («pds tiv Ovpne), 
hither (¢s é%e),” or ‘*(come) nearer to the door 
(pds rijv Oipny &°) here (&5e),”” 

The change of « (MS.) to «ls (R.) in 5 is an 
arguable matter, which for the present at least 
I pass no opinion on. But what about araov 
and &coov in 4° Did Threissa and Gullis 
accentuate it differently ¥ 

(3) The dialogue proceeds : 

TuAAts 
I. 5. TvaAAls, 9 Pidawl3os pty1 0" 
6. &yyeidov &vdov Mntpixn mopovody pe. 
Opeizoa 
7. Kadel tis? 
Mntptxn 
éatw TvAAls, dupla Pvddis. 
8. orpéor tt, Botan: tis o& pulp’ Enea’ CAMiV, 
9. Tuadis, mpds judas ; ti ob Ocds mpds avOpu- 
Tous ; 
I would print 7 thus: 
_ P Mntpixn 
4, KOAEL TIS s 
Opeicoa 
géotw Tuaals. 
Mytptxn 
aGupia TvAdis ; 

(4) Presently Gullis speaks of her old age. 
Métriché tells her not to falsely accuse Time, 
for there are other people too whom age loves 
to grip by the throat. Gullis replies : 


I. 19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


On 19 


oiAAave Tadra’ Tis vewrepys buiv 
mpdocati BAA’, od ToDTO* UH TE Oepurense 
GAN’ & réxvov, kdoov tw’ H5n xnpaivers 
xpdvor, udvn TpvxouTa Thy mlav Kolrny ; 
¢& ob yap eis Atyurrov éoraAn Mavigis 
dék ’ cial wives Kovde ypduua oo Tenures, 
GAA’ éxA€Anorat. 


and 20 R. has the notes “‘ Young 
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women can do better than banter.” ‘‘Do not 
excite yourself.” But I find on turning to K. 
that the MS. has no punctuation, and reads 
@cpunrn, and I submit that the following is 
better : ; 

19. ciAAauwe Tatra THs vewTépys Suiv 

20. mpdceariv* GAN’ Ob TOUTO wh TE Oeputn. 

‘Ah, chaff! That’s the privilege of you 
younger women. But that won’t warm you’ 
—the last words being a reference to the ula 
xoitm or to Mandris’s unfeeling silence, or to 
both. 

(5) In I. 35, K. gives........ rat, but R. 
restores ¢yé 3° &v, olua, without note. If the v 
is certain, it does not seem likely that so com- 
mon a word as olua: was wiswritten owa 

(6) In I. 37-8, for the sar ody Anoas...... 
of K., we have @aooov Ajares ynpaca, How 
did @ACCON get corrupted into KATOTN? And 
why on earth not xér’ odv Ajoes ynpasa ¥ 

(7) I. Al. 

42. éduarixno’ dpucioa. 
But K. says that at the beginning of 42 the 
MS. has a gap and eAns and Mr. Hicks 
has restored ov« avpadns. which K. adopts. 
Now, if the MS. ves read AAHC, Mr. Hicks’s 
emendation is certain: if it reads TXHC, why 
does R. not say so ¥ 

(8) L. 55. &@ucros wv KuvOnpns: iv, oppnyis. 


But K. prints the MS. as a@«r . . 
cppnyss. I suggest 


rds wats em’ aynipns 


° KuvOnpinv 


&Oicros és KrOnpinv oppnyis. 

i.., & virgin stone for the graver Love. 

(9) I. 56. dv oe Kad d5dv thy Mions 

But the MS. has dor oe xaddSw ts wions, and 
1 submit that «a0éd3~ (see L. and §.) is the 
correct reading, and that ts has no need to 
be changed into tir. 

(10) 1. 59. 


GO. Kal a” &ynadice 


GAAG wev KatanAale: 


R. adds: ‘* Has your name ever on his lips.” 
** @ynaAiCe: = dvaxadiCea.” Now, L. and §, give 
neither @y«adi(w nor dvaxadi@w but they do give 
&ynadlCoue (‘lift up in the arms’’), évxaynariCoua 
(‘‘ take in one’s arms’), and brayxariCw (‘* clasp 
in the arms’’); and if I accepted R.’s reading, I 
should suggest it to mean ‘and clasps your 
fancied image.” 

But the MS. reads not «af o’ but «ar, and I 
believe that the true reading is 

on GAAd peu KaranAales 
KaT dynariCer 

** but first he weeps over (before) me and then 
embraces me.” 

(11) I. GL. GAA’ & rdxrov por Mnrpixn ular ravtny 

G2. dmapriny 365° 17 Oeg Katdptyoor 
63. wewutiiy 

Gullis is trying to persuade Métriché to be 
faithless to her husband. The MS. has 
Mntpixm, With the last letter cancelled. I do 
not quite know how R. would construe his 
reading, but I prefer Myrpixn, and construc 
**allow- Métriché this one fault,” i.c., do not 
fo-bid yourself this one fun pas. 

(12) In I. 66, Gullis continues in the MS. : 

meOnre peu pirrew oe 


** Be persuaded of me—I love thee,” i.e., and 
would not give thee bad advice. For nei@eo@a 
with the gen. L. and 8. refer to Herodotus, 
Euripides, and Thucydides: true, that is in 


the sense of “obey,” but why should it not | 


also take the so-called poetical genitive of 


agency in its original sense of ‘“‘be per- | 
suaded” ¥ Would anyoneimagine that anyone | 


else would alter the MS. to welo@nri pow piret oe ¥ 
Yet this is what R. bas done. 
(13) T. 73. xwAhv 8 del Setv maAov eemadedOnv 
TAL. Kad rijs Otpns tov odddv ex Opdy jyycio Oa. 
I suppose this means “I was taught that a 
lame girl should always consider even the 
threshold of the door an enemy.” 
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But the MS. reads not 7@Aov eferaded@nv, but 
xwrov efenadevoa, with xwdAov seemingly cor- 
rected to xeAa. R., for the first time stating 
and defending one of his changes, says ‘‘ The 
corruption of éerade/@nv is of course due to the 
éxhxovsa at the end of the preceding line.” I 
prefer to think that a letter has been lost at 
the end of eferadevoa and another at the 
beginning of it, and that we ought to read 


xwrhp 8 del Sev xwrd w’ ekewaideioas 


** And you taught me that a lame woman must 
always halt,” /.¢., literally, that lame paces are 
always necessary to a lame woman. I suggest 
that xwAhv del Seiv xwdd is a proverb (perhaps 
given in condensed form) meaning that lame 
people must not act as if they were not lame; 
and I take the application of the proverb to 
be that women are born tied to the house, and 
must not go running about. 

I have, however, no firm confidence in 
xwad pw’ ¢Eewaidevoas; but if the last stroke of 
XQAAM were lost in one of the fissures so fre- 
quent in papyri, the next scribe might quite 
easily miscopy XQAON ; and till we can be sure 
of a satisfactory sense let us change the MS. 
as little as possible. I am at a loss to know 
what sense R. finds in his reading ; for he gives 
no construe, but says, ‘71. I do not know 
if this proverb and the following are found 
elsewhere.”” What is ‘‘ the following” * Does 
he take 72 as a separate proverb, and does he 
construe xwAjv dSeiv modov “to tie up a lame 
filly” If so, he can hardly have persuaded 
even himself of his emendation. 

(14) In I. 75 awayy[e]arc, which K. gives as 
the doubtful reading of the MS., does not need 
to be clanged to R.’s ewa:te: ue. Métriché tells 
Gullis not to bring her for the future stories 
which are unfit for virtuous young wives. 

(15) I. 87. Bier’ olvoww, Tudals, od mempdoner ms. 
K. gives the MS. reading for the last two words 
DE «ee @ om , 80 read wénraxdy Tis, 

(16) I have not read beyond the first poem, 
and much of that only hastily. But my eye 
has been caught by a note of R. on 


IIT. 95. kal wédas Hitw 
96. pépova bxws wiv CTMMIOANAETIHAETNTA 
97. ai Ccal mapaBrAénwor tas eulanoer. 


R. says “It is tempting to take ovawodé as a 
corruption of ovuredé, and to regard the & 
mn‘eovta as desperate; but there i: nothing 
wrong with a formation odurovs, and perhaps 
we should read ovurod’ &5¢ mndadvta ‘thus all 
athrob with feet fast-bound.’ ” 

Certainly the letters should be divided as 
suggested, but »»3évra does not mean “all 
athrob,” if means “jumping.” A person 
tightly fettered can hardly run or walk at all, 
but is quite able to jump, and many a sack- 
race is won by jumping. 

But, as to changing rndevrta to mndadv7a, or 
vxeov in IT, 51 to rxeév, why should not ra3éw and 
rixéw be dialectal variants ¥ 

The methods by which the text of the “ first 
recension’ has been constructed are methods 
followed by many eminent Hellenists in the past 
and by some in the present. But if they are 
followed to the end of time they will not give 
us one single trustworthy Greek text. 

Epwarp W. B. NicHoison. 





Trinity College, Dublin: Sept. 14, 1891. 
I send these slight suggestions on Herondas : 
LV. 15 (Rutherford) : 


érel tax’ bv Botv i) vevnuérny Xoipov 
TOAAH Hopirn, Kobe GAéKTop’, intp’. &v 
rovowy emomvuea0a Tas areynoas, 

Read trp’ and remove the stop. ‘I would 


have offered an ox or pig as « rerard for cure.” 
Ls 


viv wey o° apnow Kal vxe Thy Xdpw tabrynv 


Read «al éxe thy xdpw raitn. “I will let you 
off for the present, and you may thank this 
girl’s intercession for it.” 
VI. 24: 

ua TovTous Tods yAuKecs PLAN Mnrpor. 
Geos is not, I think, to be understood after 
yAunéas, Cf. the Cyclops in Theocritus (I am 
obliged to quote from memory): 

ov Toy eudy Toy Eva yAuKiv @ woOdpyur. 
Here Coritto swears by “‘ her precious eyes.’ 

A. 


’ 





Trinity College, Oxford: Sept. 5, 1891. 

I. 9. Perhaps 6@[aui¢ec]s. 

I. 73. For pnie ev pirn, read un rev ebqurés, 

II. 3. Perhaps the last word may be tiv. 

IT. 10. [ened jos. 

II. 13. Perhaps #Aiov duv70s ends the line. 

IIT. 71. For un wy ceteve read wh pm’ ixeteds, 
The line might then run: 


Adunpioxe ph mw’ ixetedw, mpds o€ Trav Moar. 


III. 79. Putting a note of interrogation after 
xooas wo, the rest of the line might be read as 


5ds 8 er’, ei river Gohv 


pepew, K.T.A, 
F. W. HAtt. 








SENJERLI AND SAMA’LLA-LAND. 
Weston-super-Mare: Sept. 14, 1801. 


In the last number of The Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, Mr. Boscawen gives some 
account of the discovery at Senjerli of inscrip- 
tions both Hittite and Assyrian. The German 
committee is at work in earnest, and the results 
are already highly important. My object, 
however, is to draw attention again to those 
interesting cross-lights which Egypt and 
Assyria throw on this North Syrian region. 

An inscription of Pan-ammu, king of 
Sam/’alla (¢. Tiglath-Pileser IIT., B.c. 745-727), 
found at Senjerli, appears to identify the ruined 
city with the state of Sam’alla, well known in 
Assyrian annals. Now in the North Syrian list 
of Thothmes III. the name No. 314 is Sam’ilua, 
which in 1885 I identified with Sama/alla, 
comparing the proper name of a prince in the 
Hittite confederation against Rameses IL, 
Samalsa, which Lenormant had assimilated with 
the same local name (/es Orig. III., 275). 
Those who will now take the trouble to com- 
pare this Karnak List with the best maps (Rey 
and Blanckenhorn) will see how curiously the 
names from 306 to 315 appear to belong to the 
same north-west corner of Syria towards 
Cilicia. 

(306), Aibre, L would compare with Abri’, the 
Assyrian way of writing the name of the Afrin 
river. 

(307) Qarmatia must, 1 think, be the ancient 
place Karamata (as Ainsworth writes it), or 
Karamat (Barker), or Karamid (Sachau). To 
the west of the little place Karamata-Khan, 
Sachau saw at about half an hour’s distance on 
a height the ruins of a great town of antiquity, 
which commanded the Bélan Pass descending 
to the Amq Plain, whose name next follows. 

(308) Amiy-u (plural). Major Conder sug- 
gested that this was ‘“‘the present Umk plain, 
near Antioch.” The Assyrians called it Unqi, 
the great Amyces Campus, “ the corn-store of all 
Syria.” I trace the ancient form of the name 
in Ameuk-Keui, a place in the plain, and, I 
think, in Amgu-[li], the name of a small river 
and a mount to the east of the plain, Dr. 
Neubauer notes as a remarkable Arabic form 
in the Talmud PSY, applied doubtless to 
this very region. It appears to be very ancient 
(Géog. du Talmud, p. 53, note). There 18 
also Amik-li in the valley of the Afrin, further 
north towards Cyrrhus. 

The next name (309) is Katse/, which seems 





Thy oddity Eacov # BaruAAlda orépyw, 


to be the mountain mass Kizil Dagh, north- 
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west of Antioch. As so frequently, this seems 
to be the survival of a very ancient name, 
taken as a modern Turkish one. 

No. 310 is Aumaia, which, I fancy, may be 
the celebrated place Imma in the same plain, 
on the way to Aleppo, whose name, as that of 
the whole inclusive district, next occurs (311), 
Khalebu. 

Then comes (312) Piaur, literally Piaun-r. 
Lenormant proposed Pinara in Pieria; but, as 
the » sign is only used to strengthen the 7, I 
think it may be taken as the name of the 
mcuntain region Pieria itself, north of the 
outlet of the Orontes, now called Jebel Misa. 

Then follows (313) Aurema. Ainsworth says 
that the ’Umk plain is called ‘‘ sometimes the 
Umkof Uerem” (Assyria, &c.,p 299). This would 
seem to be the identical name. There is Urim- 
Keupri, south of Kyrrhus, in the Afrin valley 
also, and this isin the general direction towards 
Sam’alla land, which itself next occurs as (314) 
Samélua; and our group ends with (315). 
Akama, which occurs in the Mohar’s travels 
(Brugsch, Geog. Jnsc. II. 44) as the mountain 
of Akama. At present Akma Dagh is the name 
of a western block of the Amanus mountains, 
from five to six thousand feet high, as Barker 
says (Lares and DPenates). The name perhaps 
extended to the whole Amanus range in those 
old times, but at any rate it would seem to be 
the same. 

Next to this group of local names dependent 
on Aleppo the Karnak List takes us to the 
Euphratean region. But it is worth while to 
go back farther than our starting point to No. 
292, which Prof. Maspero long ago proposed to 
identify with Dolikhe in Kommagene (Assyrian 
Kummukh). The Egyptian name 292 is 7'alekh 
or Dalekh ; the place is now Dilik, north of 
*Aintab, if it be Dolikhé. 

Taking the whole of these Egyptian data 
together in regard to the new information from 
Senjerli, how striking is the testimony to the 
interest of such explorations and studies ! 

But may we not adda query on the present 
name, Senjer-[li]’ The last syllable is just a 
Turkish suffix of locality. And may not 
Senjer [Senger] be compared with the name of 
Sangara the king of the Hittites of Karkemish, 
associated with Khanu of Samalla and others 
inthe war against Shalmaneser? Perhaps 
the name of some Sangara remains among these 
old ruins. 

HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 





Mr. Tomkins’s identifications of the names 
of places both in Palestine and in Northern 
Syria given by Thothmes III., at Karnak, will 
be published in the next volume of the 2ecords 
of the Past, The names of the places in Palestine 
have been collated with the originals by Mr. 
Wilbour and myself, with the result that in some 
cases we have been able to make important cor- 
rections in the published list. 

. A. H. Sayce. 








ANANDIBAT,. 
London : Sept. 22, 1891. 
Permit me to correct a statement made by 
the reviewer, in last week’s ACADEMY, of Mrs. 
E. F. Chapman’s Skvtches of Some Distinguished 
Inlian Women. Tn giving a wise ‘word of 
warning” with regard to the need of care on 


the part of Western reformers, lest, under the | 


cover of medical aid or Zenana visits, they 
should interfere unfairly with religious or 
social customs, your reviewer instances Dr. 
Anandibai’s experience as a case in point. He 
Says that she ‘“‘ abandoned her husband, went 
to the United States, became a Christian, 
graduated as a physician, and died before she 
Was thirty.” Now, Anandibai did not change 
her religion, as Mrs. Chapman, relying on her 





biography by Mrs. Dall, shows in the following 
passage : 

‘* Before leaving India she had told her own people, 
‘I will go to America as a Hindu, and come back 
and live among my people as a Hindu.’’ And this 
brave resolve she carried out unflinchingly. She 
wore her native dress, refused to eat anything 
but the vegetable food allowed by her religion, and 
endeavoured in every way that was possible, during 
the whole period of her residence in the States, to 
conform to the customs of her people.”’ 


Ner can it be said that she abandoned her 
husband. It was at first planned that they 
should both go to America, but this could not 
be managed on account of the expense. 
Anandibai therefore made the voyage alone, 
with her husband’s consent; but he succeeded 
after a while in joining her, and, when she had 
graduated, they returned together to India. 
Her health had, however, given way, and she 
died when she was not quite twenty-two. 
KE. A. MANNING. 


SCIENCE. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Synopsis of Old English Phonology: being a 
Systematic Account of the Old English Vowels 
avd Consonants, and their Correspondence in the 
Cognate Languages. By A. L. Mayhew. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Mayhew’s 
confession that ‘‘ there is nothing original in 
this book,” is substantially true so far as the 
matter is concerned, because his object has 
been to include only such results as have been 
accepted by philologists of authority. The plan 
of the work, however, is novel, and is very 
well conceived. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first part treats of the relation 
between the Old English sounds and those of 
the cognate Janguages; the second part is 
concerned with the representations of Old 
English sounds in modern pronunciation and 
spelling. Mr. Mayhew confines himself to the 
tabulation of correspondences, and does not 
attempt to account for the varieties in the 
development of one and the same original 
sound, or to _ distinguish between the 
phenomena due to phonetic law and _ those 
produced by analogy; but the volume is an 
excellent repertory of the facts which it is the 
province of phonology to explain. In the 
nomenclature of languages, and in the notation 
of primitive Indogermanic sounds, the system 
of Brugmann is generally followed ; the most 
noteworthy deviations being that the desig- 
nation ‘Old Bulgarian” is substituted for 
‘Old Church Slavonic,” and that the palatals 
are denoted by / and 4 without any diacritic. 
The work has been carefully executed, and there 
are but few details with which we should be 
disposed to find fault. The Sanskrit hdrdi- is 
(after Kluge) given as one of the forms of the 
Indogermanic base férd-. This would have 
been better omitted; in the present state of 
knowledge the correspondence is, to say the 
least, doubtful, and in the absence of any 
comment, the student is likely to be perplexed 
by the irregularity in the initial consonant. 
In enumerating the various etymological 
values of Old English final -e, Mr. Mayhew 
forgets to mention that it represents a Germanic 
-/- in noun stems like wine (from *wini-z), 
The word lwtsere, buzere, ‘ Baptist,” is 
erroneously stated to owe its form to associa- 
tion with bes; it is almost certainly derived 
from the Old Irish corruption of baptizare—a 
point which is of some interest historically. 
We have observed some misprints: the italic d 
several times appears as « (a kind of mistake 
which is very difficult to detect in proof); on 
p. 184 the Gothic gala‘ren is printed gatufran, 
and the word is omitted in the index. The 
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book is one which every student of English 
philology ought to possess. 


Miss Lavra Soames’s Introduction to Pho- 
netics (Sonnenschein) is lucidly and attractively 
written. It contains an elementary sketch, 
accurate in the essential points, of the forma- 
tion of vowel and consonant sounds, together 
with an account of the pronunciation of 
English, French, and German. With regard to 
English, the writer takes as her standard the 
pronunciation of educated natives of South- 
Eastern England. The phonetic notation em- 
ployed for English, without aiming at great 
minuteness of analysis, is good enough for 
most practical purposes, and has the merit of 
being easily understood, no diacritics being used 
except the circumflex. For French and German 
distinct symbols are adopted; but to students 
who already know something of those 
languages these will present no great difficuity. 
In French phonetics Miss Soames follows the 
guidance of M. Paul Passy, and in German 
that of Prof. Vietor—both very good authori- 
ties. The author has courageously attempted 
to grapple with the very difficult question of 
the pronunciation of the foreign words which 
occur in English speech. To give the true 
foreign pronunciation to such words, when 
they are used in an English sentence, is difficult, 
and has an unpleasantly pedantic effect; on 
the other hand, to pronounce them strictly 
according to the English values of the letters 
would be to render them often unrecognisable, 
and would produce a very grotesque impression 
on the hearer. In practice most people adopt 
some sort of compromise between the two 
methods, though without being guided by any 
fixed principle. Miss Soames’s advice is to use 
the correct sounds of the French nasals, of the 
German ch, and of one or two other letters, 
but in the remaining cases to represent the 
foreign sounds by the English sounds most 
nearly resembling them. In accordance with 
this principle, which seems to be the best avail- 
able solution of the difficulty, she has drawn up 
tables indicating the pronunciation of the 
foreign words and phrases in most frequent 
use. At the end of the volume are some sixty 
pages of English reading-lessons in phonetic 
notation. On the whole, considered as a 
popular handbook on the subject, Miss Soames’s 
‘* Introduction ” may be cordially recom- 
mended. 


THE latest issues of the English Dialect 
Society are three thin brochures; Ab/aut in the 
Modern Dialects of the South of England, by Dr. 
K. D. Biilbring, translated by W. A. Badham ; 
Rutland Words, by the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth ; and A Supplement to the Sheffield 
Glossary, by 8S. O. Addy. Dr. Biilbring’s use- 
ful Essay is founded mainly on the materials of 
Mr. Elworthy, supplemented from the works 
of Barnes, and from one or two other sources. 
The writer’s conclusion is that the distinction 
between strong and weak verbs has in the 
South-Western dialects ceased to exist, all 
verbs being now weak, though the inflexional 
d or tis dropped before words beginning with 
a consonant, and the past tenses and past 
participles of some verbs have a vowel change, 
which in certain cases is a relic of the strong 
conjugation. Dr. Biilbring uses the objection- 
able, if convenient, term ritchwm/laut, which in an 
introductory note Prof. Skeat, by a curious in- 
advertence, renders ‘‘ back-gradation”’ instead 
of ‘ back-mutation.”’ The Rutland Glossary 
contains little of interest, except the remark 
that ‘‘the final ¢ is pronounced as a sort of 
possessive termination in Prince-feathers, Rosé- 
tree, and sometimes Quincé-tree.” Many of 
the expressions given (¢.y. ‘ test case,”’ used in 
its ordinary sense by guardians of the pcor) 
have no claim whatever to insertion in a Dialect 
Glossary. Mr. Addy’s Supplement to his 
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Sheffield Glossary, on the other hand, is really 
valuable, though disfigured by some unsound 
etymological speculations. Nearly all the 
words it contains are worth recording, and 
some are of great interest. //ochk-tide is explained 
as “an annual rejoicing, or expression of 
scorn or contempt, after the death of a person 
who has been disliked.” It seems that, within 
the memory of aged persons now or recently 
living, it was customary at Sheffield to hold 
*‘ sports” on the anniversary of the death of 
any person who was extremely unpopular, the 
games being played as near as possible to the 
house where he bad lived. The disappearance 
of this piece of barbarism will not be regretted 
by the most thorough-going admirer of old 
customs, but the fact that it so recently existed 
certainly deserves to be noted. rth, energy, 
activity, seems to be, as Mr. Addy suggests, 
the old English /erhp, life (/orth-put, to which 
reference is made, is unconnected). AWidgorum 
fat ‘ the fat in which a pig’s intestines have been 
enclosed,” is O.E. mieyern, ONG. mittigarni. 
Another curious word is dannikins, the name of 
a feast or wake held in some villages near 
Sheffield on Holy Thursday and several suc- 
ceeding days. Mr. Addy’s ingenious notion 
that the word is an attributive use of Dwna-cyi 
(sic), ‘‘ Danish kin,” will not be accepted by 
more scientific etymologists. Probably further 
research might disclose the existence of a verb 
from which the substantive is derived; the 
Swedish /anka, ‘to lounge, pass time,” might 
conceivably be allied. (/ra/t, ‘‘ work,” is no 
doubt rightly referred by Mr. Addy to ON. qrii/t, 
“digging.” In the preface, after acknowledging 
aid from various friends, Mr. Addy says: ‘I 
need hardly be added that every word not 
actually heard by me, but first suggested by a 
friend or contributor, has been veritied before 
its admission into these pages.” Such 
conscientiousness vyht to be a matter of course ; 
but we fear it is not very common among 
writers of dialect glossaries, and it is satisfactory 
to have Mr. Addy’s assurance that he is alive to 
the necessity of testing his material. 


Tuk English edition of Prof. Cappeller’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary (Luzac) is something more 
than a mere translation of the German edition. 
It includes the vocabulary of several additional 
texts; many compounds have been inserted 
which are not given in the Petersburg lexicons ; 
and some improvements have been made in 
the arrangement. The errors cnumerated by 
the reviewer in the AcADEMY have for the 
most part been corrected, though a few still 
remain, As might be expected in a book 
printed abroad, there are some literal misprints 
in the English words, but we have not observed 
anything seriously misleading. In the Sanskrit 
type some of the vowel signs have slipped out 
—e.g., the « in some words on p. 126. The 
book is certainly the cheapest, and, for a 
beginner, in some respects the best, of existing 
Sanskrit-English dictionaries. 


WE have received the first two numbers 
(pp. 194) of the new journal Jadogermanische 
Forschungen (Strassburg: Triibner), edited by 
Karl Brugmann and Wilhelm  Streitberg. 
Although the general feeling in this country 
is that the number of German philological 
yeriodicals is already embarrassingly great, 
Terr Triibner’s new venture will be cordially 
welcomed on account of the distinguished 
reputation of its editors. The numbers before 
us are full of interesting matter. UH. Hirt 
contributes the first instalment of a highly 
original series of investigations *‘ Vom schlei- 
fenden und gestossenen Ton in den Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen,’ which are sure to call 
forth an animated controversy. R. Schmidt dis- 
cusses various points of Celtic grammar. Prof. 
Streitberg has a noteworthy article on the 
accented sonant nasal, in which he attempts to 


reconcile the conflicting views on this subject. 
Prof. Brugmann contributes a number of 
etymological suggestions, the most interesting 
being, perhaps, that relating to yavisus, which is 
explained as formed from a prehistoric *gavideo 


I would mention the Etruscan civilisation 
(which I take to have been of a type analogous 


to that of the Accadian, or the Egyptian); 
‘that of the Iberian Turdetani as described by 


on the analogy of vises from video. Another sug- | 


gestion, that gvos (from *t¢vFos=*yhs-enwos) is | 
temporaneous civilisation were so different, 


cognate with its Germanic synonym *ygasti-z 
(English guest), is not new, but the author 
adduces some considerations tending to show 
that the conjecture is better supported by 
analogy than has hitherto been supposed. The 
longest article, ‘‘ Ueber Sprachrichtigkeit ” 


Strabo; and the inferior civilisation of the 
Ligurians, if indeed these last were pre- 
Aryans. If the types of the then con- 


may not the physical peculiarities of the 
different tribes and families, groups and 
branches, of this pre-Aryan race have been 
also as different? In the extreme North the 
Esquimaux and Lapps may be taken as 


(60 pp.) is partly a translation, partly | survivals of these pre-Aryan races; but are 
an adaptation, by A. Johansson, of Noreen’s | we warranted in concluding that the whole of 
masterly essay published in Swedish a few ! the Continent, or of the Western half of it, was 


years ago. The writer’s contention is that, as 
the purpose of language is the expression of 
thought, the ‘‘correctness” of a word, a 
grammatical form, or a construction is to be 
measured by the degree in which it fulfils this 
end, and not by its conformity to usage or 
historical precedent. This is in essence a sound 
doctrine ; but it may be objected that the virtue 
sv justly insisted upon is not ‘ correctness,” 
but something higher, to which ‘‘ correct- 
ness’ ought to give place. The translator has 
replaced the Swedish illustrations by German 
ones, which are felicitously chosen. The other 
articles of importance are one on “Ips and its 
supposed cognates, by E. Maass, and a first 
instalment of “ Arica,”’ by Chr. Bartholomae. 
The prospectus does not say at what intervals 
the journal is to appear; but it is stated that 
five /Iefte are to form a volume, and that with 
the second or third and fifth //e/t will be given 
a number of the Anzeiyer fiir Indogermanische 
Sprach- und Allertumskunde, edited by Prof. 
Streitberg. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CELT-IBERIANS., 
Oxford: Sept. 1, 1891. 
The enclosed letter to me from a man 
who has often favoured the ACADEMY with 
interesting contributions is too valuable for me 
to keep, so I hasten to offer it to you 
fur publication. At the same time I promise 
to bear in mind Mr. Webster’s friendly warning 
not to attempt to identify Picts and Basques 
tuo closely together. Tle would not object, 
however, to my supposing them as nearly 
related to one another, as Latins, Teutons, and 
Celts are held to be related within their own 
Aryan family. That is all I wished to imply. 
I believe Picts and Iberians to have belonged 
to one and the same family, which I have ven- 
tured to call Ibero-Pictish. How nearly related 
Picts and Iberians may prove to be is a matter 
for future research, I hope ere long to write 
on that question. 
Joun Ruys. 
Sare, Basses l’yrénées, 
May I venture to send you a few remarks 
made not by way of controversy, but of com- 
mentary on the extract from your Rhind 
lectures which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
August 1 
I quite agree with you in a pre-Aryan 
occupation of Western Europe, and that the 
Iberi, and probably the Basques, formed part 
of that population. But it appears to me that 
too much stress is laid on the homogeneity both 
of the race and civilisation of pre-Aryan 
Kurope. These, it seems to me, may have been 
comparatively as different as those of the Aryan 
races of Europe were until lately. The physical 
peculiarities and civilisation of the pre-Aryan 
races in earlier Europe may have been as 
distinct as the physical peculiarities of the Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic races in Aryan 
Europe are to-day. As examples of pro- 








bable, or possible, differences in civilisation 


occupied only by such tribes, and that there 
were no distinct groups or branches, families or 
tribes, of the pre-Aryan races differing from 
each other as there are in Aryan Europe of 
to-day ? 

I venture to lay before you some of the 
evidence, founded chiefly on toponymy, which 
suggests that Basque or Iberian tribes did not 
extend greatly beyond the parallel of the 
Adour; and that the groups or families to the 
north, though they may have been allied (as 
Latins, Teutons, Celts, are still of the same 
Aryan stock) yet belonged to different branches. 

If we compare the map of Baetica (Andalusia) 
whether of ancient or modern times with that of 
Southern France, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the number of topographical na:nes which 
resemble or are identical with one another; 
and this notwithstanding the strong influence 
of Arabic on the toponymy of Moorish Spain. 

I cite a few instances in classical times, 
outside the present Basque country — 


ITispania. Gallia Meridionalis. 
Tlliberris Illiberis (Elne) 
Tluro Iluro (Oloron) 
Andurensis Aturenses 
Elemberris Elimberris (Auch) 


Calagurris (onthe Ebro) Calagurris (on _ the 


Garonne) 
Tolosa (in Baetica or Tolosa (on the Garonne) 
Gaipuzcoa) 
Aturris Adour 


Names of Deities or men in Inscriptions. 


Andere (Matres Tolos- Andere, Basque for 


anae} and compounds woman 
Nescato Nescatcha, Basque for 
maiden 
[luni Iihun, Tllun, Llluna, 


** darkness, obscurity, 
dark.’’ The moon 
which Strabo asserts 
the Cantabri  wor- 
shipped is J/-arghia, 
the death-light. 

Is it possible to show a like number of names 
(and these are a few only out of many other 
probable ones) in an equal space of country, 
having such a close relation to Basque or 
Iberian toponymy as these names show ? 

Some writers, indeed, and these the most 
recent (J. F. Bladé, Les Vuscons, avant leur 
établissement en Novempopulanie: Agen, 1891) 
assert that the French Basques took possession 
of their present country and of Aquitaine 
(Gascony) only in the sixth century ; but these 
names appear in writers and in inscriptions 
dating long before that period. 

The evidence appears to me conclusive that a 
people speaking the same language as that 
spoken in Baetica inhabited Southern Gaul in 
early times; but I do not see that there is 
similar evidence for its existence further to the 
north, 

Strabo asserts that the civilisation of the 
Turdetani in Baetica was a comparatively high 
one. Diodorus makes a like remark of the 
Vaccaci. Many of the Iberian tribes used 
writing, struck coins, the effigies on which 
show a certain amount of artistic skill and 
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taste. They have left us some inscriptions, 
and numerous numismatic legends; though, 
as Strabo remarks, the alphabetic characters are 
not all identical in the various tribes. Strabo 
also witnesses to the existence of an ancient 
literature, now wholly lost. All the classical 
writers speak of their skill in mining, and 
»roofs of this have been remarked in old mines, 
both in Baetica and in Southern France. 


Numbers of these silver so-called Celtiberian | 


coins, with legends, have been found at Barcus, 
near Oloron. The civilisation of the Iberian 
tribes in Hannibal’s time was certainly superior 
to that of the Celtic tribes to the north, and a 
like fact may be leduced from Caesar’s account 
of Aquitania. The civilisation of the Iberian 
tribes compared with that of the trans- 
Pyrenean region seems to have been like that 
of the Etruscans compared with that of the 
trans-Alpine peoples in the days of the Roman 
Republic. 

The megalithic monuments of Spain suggest 
a similar conclusion. They are not equally 
distributed over the whole country, but are 
abundant in Western Andalusia, Portugal, 
Gallicia, along the North coast, and in South- 
Western France. The type recalls rather the 
megalithic monuments of Northern Africa than 
those of Brittany and of the British Isles. 
Other megalithic monuments are the so-called 
boars, or bulls, or foros of Guisando, found 
chiefly in ancient Vettonia. D. F. M. 
Tubino, in his Los Aborigenes Ibéricos, considers 
the Basques and Iberians as identical with the 
fair mountaineers of North Africa, the race 
which is depicted as inhabiting Lybia on the 
Egyptian monuments. Among these people 
numerous megalithic remains are found. 

If I can trust my memory, I read in 1847 or 
1848 an ethnological work by Col. Hamilton 
Smith, in which he considered these North 
African people to be Celts, and regarded the 
Celtic invasion of Europe as twofold: one line 
advancing through Central Europe, and north 
of the Mediterranean; the other on the south 
of that sea along North Africa, leaving 
remnants on the way, and entering Spain by 
the Straits of Gibraltar. This I think less 
probable than Tubino’s theory. I believe that 
I sec traces of two Celtic invasions in Spain: 
an earlier one, in which the Celts coalesced 
with the Iberians of the centre and east; and a 
later invasion, which has left the more purely 
Celtic names Penne, Peiia, Deva, Tamaris, 
&c., along the North coast. A serious study of 
the Celts in = and Southern France is one 
of our great desiderata. The presence of the 
Goths as a ruling and aristocratic caste has led 
to the almost total neglect of the far greater 
ethnological factor of the Celts in Spain. 

I can mention a curious instance of the 
persistence of type in Spain. Some years since 
a large landed proprietor in the south-west 
of La Mancha mentioned to me two villages 
(not contiguous) on his estates, inhabited by a 
fair population, differing widely in manners 
and character from their darker neighbours. 
He asked me if they were Goths. I replied 
that I saw no evidence of the Goths ever 
having been in that district, and that there 
were fair people in Spain who certainly were 
not Goths. Turning to Spruner’s Classical 
Atlas, I find in this district Oretum German- 
rum. Hitbner in his excellent La Arqueologia 
le Espana (Barcelona, 1888) writes thus, p. 156: 
“No se sabe por qué los Oretanos, cuyas ciudades 
Principales fueron Castulo y Oretum, se Namaban 
Germani, segin Plinio (Nat. Hist., ii., § 25), y su 
ciudad Oretum Germanorum, segim Ptolemeo (iii., 6. 
>) ; pues es indudable que en ¢llas nunca hubo una 
guarnicion de auxiliares alemanes. El nombre 
cane? indicar mis bien el origen céltico de aquella 

So that my contention that they were not 

oths is correct ; but I see no more evidence for 





their being Celts, the Pyrenean and North 
Spanish Celts being darker even than the 
Basques. What people these were is quite un- 
determined, and could be resolved, if at all, 
only by close observation and investigation on 
the spot. 

There is a careful essay on the (‘eografia, 
Topografia, y Ethnografia de la Costa Atlantica 
de Espana en el Siglo XII., antes de Jesucristo, 
por Don Salvador Sempere y Miquel (Revista 
de Ciencias Histéricas. I., tomo v., 1887, 
Barcelona), in which he contends that the 
Ligures inhabited the North Atlantic coast of 
Spain; and that from a mixture with them 
would come the smaller darker Basques, and 
the people of similar type in Central France, 
and in Liguria. I do not consider this at all 
i but perhaps it should not be wholly 
ost sight of, nor even the lost Atlantic theory, 
and the possible relationship of the Guanches 
of the Canaries with the Basques. 

What is needed for Spanish archaeology is 
(1) the extensive use of the spade on her old 
deserted cities and sites. The MM. Siret’s great 
work shows what results may be expected ; (2) 
a serious attempt at the decipherment and 
interpretation of the so-called Celtiberian coins 
and inscriptions. A preliminary qualification 
would, of course, be a fuJl and authentic colla- 
tion and publication of the inscriptions of all 
kinds, with full information on the locality, 
circumstances of discovery, and of everything 
else which may help to establish the date of 
them. 

The anthropological and craniological evidence 
does not seem to me to be sufficient to warrant 
the conclusions that have been drawn from it. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. KrGan Pavn, Trencu, TRUBNER 
& Co. announce for immediate publication, 
under the general title of ‘‘Modern Science,” 
the first four volumes of a new series, edited 
by Sir John Lubbock: he Causes of the Ice 
Age, by Sir Robert Ball ; Zhe Horse, by Prof. 
Flower; The Oak, by Prof. Marshall Ward ; 
and The Laws and Propertics of Matter, by Mr. 
R. T. Glazebrook. 

Egyptian Science, by N. E. Johnsen, will very 
shortly be published by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. The aim of the work is to give 
in a popular form an account of science as 
cultivated by the ancient dwellers on the Nile, 
founded upon the researches of modern 
Egyptologists, and treated in the light of a 
general introduction to the history of science. 

An Account of British Flies (Diptera) is the 
title of a new work by the Hon. C. E. Leigh 
and F. V. Theobald, to be issued in quarterly 
parts by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be copiously 
illustrated by the author. 


Messrs. Masters «& Co, will shortly publish 
the Marquis of Bute’s paper contributed to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Associa- 
tion, on ‘‘ The Ancient Language of the Natives 
of Teneriffe.” 


Two more sections of the Map of the Distri- 
bution of the German Race in Europe, by the 
late Prof. Nabert, have appeared. They include 
the South-western part of the German Empire, 
a portion of Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, Slovenia, Croatia, and a portion 
of Bosnia. A striking feature is that not only 
are two-thirds of the Swiss Confederation seen 
to be of German blood, but that even in 
Northern Italy there exists, here and there, a 
remnant of the Teutonic stock, such as the 
well-known “Seven Communes.” In Hungary 
the German population clusters around the 
capital, Buda-Pest, and along the course of the 
Danube. The impossibility of arranging states 





in those Eastern regions on the strict basis of 
nationality appears clearly from the interlacing 
and over-lapping of the most various races, 
both in Hungary and in parts of Austria proper. 
These maps, which are to be followed by four 
more, bear evidence of the most careful and 
conscientious research. They are published by 
Karl Fleming at Glogau, on a large scale, and 
with colours so well marked that the facts can 
be taken in at a glance. To the student of 
ethnography they are invaluable. 





FINE ART. 
MR. OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER'S EXCAVA- 
TIONS IN CYPRUS. 


At the Anthropological Society of Berlin, as 
well as at the Archaeological Society, Mr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter recently gave an account of 
his excavations in Cyprus, which he has pursued 
during more than ten years, and especially of 
his discoveries and finds at Tamassos. He drew 
remarkable parallels between the customs of 
the ancient and present population of the island. 
A large number of photographs, drawings, 
paintings in water-colours, and original objects 
were exhibited, to illustrate the art and civilisa- 
tion of the Cyprus of antiquity. 

The Berlin Philologische Wochenschrift says :— 
“Mr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, well known to our 
readers, particularly by the transmission of import- 
ant Cyprian inscriptions which have been com- 
mentated by Deecke and Meister, has earned well- 
deserved fame as an explorer in Cyprian archae- 
ology. Through his indefatigable energy, there is 
now before us an extraordinarily rich material 
reaching from the oldest times down to a late 
Hellenic epoch. The Berlin Museum has acquired 
through him a large number of objects in bronze, 
clay, iron, and gold, which represent entire strata 
of civilisation. We expect important scientific 
results from a detailed comparison between Cyprian 
and Trojan antiquities, and we shall continue to 
follow his labours with attention.” 


In these lectures, as well as in articles 
published in the Berlin Nation, Mr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter has expressed the conviction that there 
was in the island a pre-Hellenic and pre- 
Phoenician population of herdsmen belonging 
to the Phrygian, that is, Thracian, stock; and 
that protably the inventors of the most 
primitive copper swords were of the same race, 
the Thracians being repeatedly mentioned in 
the Homeric poems as metal-workers and 
armourers. The Thracians Mr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter assumes to be of Teutonic kinship. In 
recent numbers of the Aus/and he has published 
a series of noteworthy articles on ‘‘ Cyprus, the 
Bible, and Homer.” They are chapters from a 
forthcoming work on “ Eastern Religion in 
Antiquity,” which is to appear in German and 
English. After.a series of further lectures, the 
author intends resuming his excavations in 
April of next year. 








CRUIKSHANK’S ETCHINGS TO GRIMM'S 
TALES. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following letter, 

which will interest collectors of Cruikshank : 


**263, Hampstead Read, N.W.: Feb. 9, 1877. 

‘*Srm,—In reply to your inquiry respecting the 
illustrations to Grimm’s Popular Tales, I beg to 
say that these tales were originally illustrated with 
designs and etchings by my own hand, in 1823 
with 12 etchings and the second volume afterwards 
with 12 etchings. 

‘*The original plates were lost for some years ; 
but a bookseller in 1868, Mr. Camden Hotten, of 
Piccadilly, since deceased, got some one to copy all 
these etchings of mine referred to, and he published 
them with my name to cach etching, which, of course, 
was a gross imposition on the public. I strongly 
protested against this, and requested that my name 
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should be removed from the etchings, and that it 
should be stated that these etchings were copied 
from the designs and etchings by George Cruikshank ; 
and as you state that, in the edition of Grimm’s 
Goblins that you have now my name does not 
appear on them, I presume i¢ has been removed 
from the said etchings by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus (Mr. Camden Hotten’s successors), and thus 
they state in the title page with ‘‘ 24 illustrations 
after George Cruikshank.”’ 

“The original etchings to Grimm’s Tales have 
since been found, and are now in the possession of a 
friend of mine, so that probably they will be re- 
published some day or other. 

** Yours truly, 
** GeorGE CrvuiksHANK.”’ 








OBITUARY. 
SIR JONN STEELL. 


WE regret to record the death of Sir John 
Steell, R.S.A., Her Majesty’s Sculptor for 
Scotland, which occurred in Edinburgh on Sep- 
tember 16. 

He was born in Aberdeen in 1804; but 
when he was about a year old, his father, 
a carver and gilder, removed to Edinburgh. 
Here the son received the best artistic education 
then obtainable in his native country; and he 
afterwards studied at Rome, returning in 1833, 
when he established himself in Edinburgh. The 
first work that brought him into notice was his 
group of “‘ Alexander and Bucephalus ”—only 
« few years ago cast in bronze and erected in 
St. Andrew’s Square—which won the admira- 
tion of Chantrey, and gained a prize of £50 
from the Board of Manufactures. He was next 
commissioned to execute the colossal statue of 
the Queen which surmounts the front of the 
Royal Institution, a work followed by the 
seated marble statue of Sir Walter Scott, which 
has a place beneath Kemp’s tall Gothic spire in 
Princes Street, a statue that was frequently re- 
produced in various sizes and materials. Among 
his other productions which adorn the northern 
capital are the equestrian figure of the Duke of 
Wellington, and the statues of Professor Wilson, 
Allan Ramsay, and the Rev. Dr. Chalmers. In 
1876, on the completion of the Memorial to the 
Prince Consort, in Charlotte Square, of which 
he executed the most important figures, he 
was knighted by the Queen at Holyrood. Many 
of his portrait busts are distinguished by great 
refinement, and by dignity of style; among the 
more striking of them may be mentioned the 
marble busts of De Quincey and David Scott, 
R.S.A., while his bronze bust of the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie is singularly spirited and effective. 

Sir John’s ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott” is stated to 
have been the first marble statue commis- 
sioned in Scotland from a native artist ; and he 
was the first who introduced artistic bronze 
casting into Scotland, for he erected a foundry, 
in which not only his own works but also those 
of his brother sculptors were reproduced in 
metal. 

He was one of the artists who, in 1829 
—not 1830, as so frequently stated—joined 
the Scottish Academy (which had not then ob- 
tained its charter) from the Royal Institution ; 
and he acted as a representative of the former 
body on the Board of Manufactures, of which 
he was a member for over forty years. Toa 
singularly genial and kindly nature, Sir John 
added the charm of the most courtly urbanity 
of manners; and his venerable face, with its 
aquiline features, fresh rosy complexion, and 
hair and beard of flowing whiteness, was one of 
the mest impressive of those habitually visible 
in the streets of Edinburgh. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tue new volume of the Magazine of Art, 
which begins with the November number, will 
be signalised by the introduction of a new 
feature—plates in several colours, reproduced 
by chromo-typogravure. 

Mr. J. H. PArkINSON—whom we assume to 
be a colonial artist—has been appointed to the 
directorship of the National Gallery of Vic- 
toria. The salary is £600 a-year, together with 
a house and studio. 

Tux collection of the late Signor Morelli, 
which he left to the public gallery at Bergamo, 
will shortly be exhibited there in two rooms, 
which are being prepared for the purpose. 
Among the Italian painters represented in this 
fine collection are Pisanello, Pesellino, Botti- 
celli, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, Beltraftio, 
Basaiti, Cariani, Montagna, Cavazzola, Moretto, 
and Moroni; and there are also some good 
specimens of the Dutch school. Some thirty 
of the choicest of these pictures have been 
photographed by Sign. C. Marcozzi, Piazza 
Durini, Milan. 

Tue Brera at Milan has recently been en- 
riched by fine examples of Paris Bordone and 
Gaudenzio Ferrari. To these have just been 
added a Madonna by Sodoma, belonging to 
his Lionardesque period and of the finest 
quality ; and a magnificent portrait, by Titian, 
of Count Antonio of Porcia. 

Tue Duc d’Aumale has commissioned MM. 
Emile Picot and Germain Bapst to make a 
catalogue of those wonderful treasures of 
Chantilly which he has recently presented to 
the French nation. 


Prosects for art exhibitions, international 
and other, are numerous. There is to be a 
“world’s fair” at Chicago, a Russian exhibi- 
tion at Paris (perhaps), an ‘‘ Exposition 
Historique-Européenne” at Madrid to com- 
memorate the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America; and, more curious as a sign 
of the times than all, an ‘ Idealist’? Exhibi- 
tion at Paris, under the auspices of the Order 
of La Rose Croix du Temple. It is at once to 
be a protest against the profane realism of the 
age, and a grand manifestation of the mystic 
ideal of Latinity before it is swamped in that 
tide of Slavo-Mongolian barbarism with which 
Europe is threatened. The names of many 
eminent artists ure published who are said to 
have given their adhesion to this strange 
scheme; but one of the foremost, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, has complained of the unauthorised 
use of his name. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIU NOTES. 
Paris: Sept. 21, 1891. 


WaGNEn’s “Lohengrin” has, at last, been 
given at the Grand Opera; but under such 
critical circumstances that, had it not been for 
the severe police measures taken on the occa- 
sion, the performance would, in all probability, 
have come to grief in the same way as did 
M. Lamoureux’s attempt to produce ‘* Lohen- 
grin” at the Eden Theatre five years ago. The 
newspapers have related how once more a few 
hundred brawling ragamuffins and _ so-called 
** patriots’ tried to terrorise Paris and prevent 
the performance. On the occasion of the 
‘* Premi¢re”’ the row was in the streets outside ; 
on the night of the second performance the row 
was in the theatre itself, but the attempted in- 
terruption was soon quieted by the timely 
appearance of the police. The present writer 
may be allowed to mention that he was one of 
the victims of the odoriferous vengeance of an 
anti-Wagnerite, who amused himself by throw- 





pants of the stalls. Ihave kept one of these 
miniature ‘‘stink-pots,” which fell unbroken 
upon my lap, as a souvenir of that eventful 
evening. 

With regard to the performance itself, it was 
almost above criticism; the orchestra, the 
singing, the acting, and the scenery were alike 
admirable. M. Van Dyck, in the part of 
Lohengrin, achieved a genuine triumph ; 
Mme. Caron’s Elsa is a most perfect piece of 
singing and ‘acting, though at times her voice 
was not quite equal to the strain it had to bear. 
Mme. Ficrens’s fine soprano voice was heard to 
greater perfection in the part of Ortrude than 
in her late creation of the priestess Varedha in 
M. Massenet’s ‘‘ Mage.” Unfortunately, her 

artner in villany—Frederick de Telramund 

M. Renaud)—was unable, from sudden hoarse- 

ness, to do full justice to his part. This is 
to be regretted, as M. Renaud possesses 
a magnificent baritone voice and is a good 
actor. The chorus showed a marked improve- 
ment on what we are accustomed to hear, for of 
late years the chorus singing has been one of 
the weak points of the performances at the 
Grand Opera. 

Taken in their ensemble, the first two perform- 
ances of ‘‘ Lohengrin” have been splendid ex- 
amples of artistic excellence ; and al! French 
music-lovers owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to M. Lamoureux for the talent and persever- 
ance he has shown—first, in overcoming the 
many difficulties he experienced in the pre- 
liminary training of so susceptible a group 
of artists as the orchestra of the Académie 
Nationale de Musique ; and, secondly, in obtain- 
ing so perfect an entente between the orchestra, 
the leading singers, and the members of the 
chorus. The result surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. 

‘“‘L’Herbager,” by M. Paul Harel, was 
brought out at the Odéon on Saturday last. 
The new play is, after the fashion of the time, 
entitled a comedy, though in fact the tragic 
element predominates. I am sorry to add that 
it is sadly wanting in interest and dramatic 
action, though it had been announced with 
great fracas as a masterpiece. La Hanterie, 
the herbager, is a rich Norman cattle dealer, 
whose only son, Henri, has just been called to 
the bar; and he has decided in his own mind 
that not only shall his son become a celebrated 
lawyer, but shall marry a young lady of noble 
birth, be elected deputy, and, perhaps, 
in course of time, be called Monsieur le 
Ministre! But Henri loves his cousin Ger- 
maine, and limits his ambition to becoming a 
good farmer and the father of a numerous 
progeny in imitation of his uncle Beaufermant, 
who has followed the advice of our old friend 
the Vicar of Wakefield. La Hanterie hates his 
brother-in-law, Farmer Beaufermant, because 
the latter is given to modern innovations in 
farming, professes socialist theories, and 
has a large family; while he himself has re- 
mained faithful to old ways and the time- 
honoured precept of the Norman peasant—one 
son and one heir. These two living examples 
of egoism and altruism abuse each other fran- 
tically in long tirades. Beaufermant is given 
to outbursts of patriotic sentiment, which 
was expressed in commonplace language not 
always faultless in prosody. In the meantime, 
Henri, in despair at not being allowed to marry 
Germaine, rushes off to Paris, where he gets 
into all sorts of mischief. He is on the verge 
of ruin and dishonour when, te the great sur- 
prise of every one, spectators included, his 
choleric old father relents, pays his debts, and 
consents to his marriage with his cousin. Such 
is the common place ending of a play devoid of 
all dramatic interest, wkich proves once more 
the old truth that a man may write poetry full 
of noble and generous thoughts and yet show 





ing small globules of assafvetida on the occu- } 


himself a bad playwright. M. Harel, the 
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author of ‘‘ L’Herbager,” is an innkeeper in an 
out-of-the-way corner of Normandy, whose 
rustic poems have excited great interest in 
literary circles. 


The enterprising manager of the Théitre de | 


Art, who gave us last year M. Rabbe’s trans- 
lation of Shelley’s ‘‘ Cenci,” purposes producing 
in the course of this winter a translation of 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ Doctor Faust.” -— 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Cantor Lectures on Musical Instruments, their 
Construction and Capabilities. By A. J. Hipkins. 
(W. Trounce.) These lectures were delivered 
before the Society of Arts in the beginning 
of this year. The first treats of the violin 
family, giving many interesting details respect- 
ing modern stringed instruments and their 
“elder cousins” the viols. The difference 
between these two branches was practically 
shown by performances on viols of a ‘‘ consort 
of four parts” by Matthew Locke, and on 
violins, viola, and ’cello of two movements from 
a Haydn Quartet. The second lecture is 
devoted to wind instruments, and the third to 
the organ, pianoforte, and its predecessors. On 
the subject of keyed instruments Mr. Hipkins 
is one of the highest authorities. He recalls a 
curious fact with regard to Beethoven’s so- 
called ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonata; it was published 
in 1802 ‘‘for harpsichord or pianoforte.” 
Clavecin was, we believe, the actual word used 
in the original edition. The illustrations to 
this lecture were exceptionally interesting. 
Bach’s ‘‘ Fantasia Chromatica”’ was performed 
by Mr. Hipkins upon a clavichord, the instru- 
ment for which it was composed ; and he also 
played Bach’s ‘‘Goldberg”’ variations on a 
harpsichord with double key-board — most 
probably for the first time in London. 


The Themes of Tannhiuser. Translated 
from the German of Arthur Smolian by 
William Ashton Ellis. (Chappell). This is the 
translation of part of a series of essays which 
appeared in the Bayreuther Taschenbuch early 
this year as a Guide to the then approach- 
ing performance of Wagner’s opera at Bayreuth. 
But though the special occasion for which it 
was written is a thing of the past, the Guide 
has lost neither use nor interest. Mr. Ellis in 
his preface justly remarks that it must not be 
looked upon as a ‘‘ key to a close-shut door.” 
‘*Tannhiiuser” can be enjoyed, and to a 
great extent understood, without the aid 
of analysis; but the careful study of 
‘the work reveals many a detail likely to escape 
notice, especially, as he suggests, ‘‘ with the 
ordinary method of operatic presentation.” 
Mr. Ellis reminds us that we do not despise 
aids ‘‘when listening, or preparing to listen, to 
a Symphony of Beethoven.” ‘ Why, then,” 
he adds, ‘‘should we contemn them when 
brought before these teeming masterpieces of 
Richard Wagner, which almost overwhelm us 
with their wealth of thought!” We wish Mr. 
Ellis had not said “‘ when listening.” He and 
other trained musicians may possibly be able to 
glance at, and derive benefit from, an analysis 
of a work while in the act of listening, but for 
the majority it surely proves a hindrance rather 
than a help; in studying the letter they often 
lose the spirit. If the Popular Concert pro- 


gramme books were issued a week ahead, and 


if the hubitués of these concerts bought them, 
and by reading, prepared themselves to listen, 
the analyses would prove of still greater service. 
Herr Smolian is an earnest student of Wagner, 
and has thoroughly studied his subject. The 
translation by Mr. Ellis is exceedingly good. 
At the close there is a table of themes, which 
be found handy for reference. 
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Richard Wagner. By Franz Muncker. Trans- 
lated by D. Landman, with Illustrations by 
Heinrich Nisle. (Williams & Norgate). This 
is a sketch of the life and works of the Bayreuth 
reformer. The author has sought specially to 
examine the ‘‘ being and growth ” of Wagner’s 
art, and to connect bis literary works and 
dramas with his life, and with the intellectual 
development of Germany. The book is one of 
great interest. Herr Muncker is an intense 
He points out that the 
idea of the union of the arts was not peculiar 
to Wagner, but common to influential poets 
and philosophers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; the development of 
that idea was Wagner’s grand achieve- 
ment. He also brings out prominently 
the influence exerted over Wagner by 
various composers, poets, and philosophers. 
That he was so influenced in no way detracts 
from his genius; it only strengthened his mind 
and helped him to develop his own originality. 
Another point is clearly set forth. Wagner’s 
ideal was the music-drama: but we are 
reminded that he disputed neither the right of 
existence nor the merits of the separate arts. 
Some over-ardent admirers can see nothing 
outside of music-drama, and speak of Mozart 
and Beethoven as if they had merely paved the 
way for Wagner. They certainly helped his 
artistic development, but they still shine with 
a glory of their own. The essays contributed 
by Wagner to the Bayreuther Blatter during the 
last years of his life are discussed in temperate 
language. On certain social and religious sub- 
jects the master proclaimed his views some- 
what too dogmatically ; and our author justly 
remarks that the essays, in spite of much that 
was valuable, could not meet with general 
approbation. In the brief description of the 
London concerts in 1877, the name of Dr. Hans 
Richter ought to have been coupled with that 
of Wagner, for to this conductor the artistic 


success of the festival was principally due. Of 
the English translation of the book we 
cannot speak favourably. Besides many 


positive errors, the sentences are too literally 
translated ; the form is therefore clumsy, and 
the meaning often difficult to detect. Wagner’s 
Symphony in C is spoken of as in C sharp; 
and, again, words usually written with initial 
capital letters have only small ones. There is 
an uncomfortable mistake on p. 59. Referring 
to Wagner’s visit to London in 1855, it is said 
that he was ‘‘in constant battle with an ill- 
natured and short-sighted critic”; the author, 
we presume, meant ‘‘criticism.’”? The volume 
contains portraits of Wagner, facsimiles of 
the original sketches of the scenery to the 
‘* Nibelungen ” and “‘ Parsifal,” and two pages 
from the original score of the ‘‘ Walkiire.”’ 








MUSIC NOTE. 


Tue thirty-sixth annual series of Crystal 
Palace concerts will commence on Saturday, 
October 10. There will be twenty concerts, ten 
before, and ten after Christmas. The following 
novelties are announced :—Overture to A. 
Leschiva’s *‘ Don Juan d’Austria,’”’ Hans Sitt; 
Concert Overture ‘‘ Tam o’Shanter,’’ Learmont 
Drysdale; ‘‘ Women and Roses,” a choral 
setting of Browning’s poem, with orchestral 
accompaniment, C. A. Lidgey; Max Bruch’s 
new Violin Concerto ; Dramatic Cantata ‘‘ Queen 


| Hynde of Caledon,” Hamish MacCunn; and 


Symphony (No. 3), Sgambati. There will be 
a special Mozart programme on December 3, 
to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of 
the master’s death. Herr David Popper, the 
famous violoncellist, will appear at the first 
concert. Mr. August Manns will, as usual, be 
the conductor. 
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f years spent in the attempt to tes 
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